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HIS POETRY. 


BY EMILY J. 


MILTON AT NINETEEN. 

4s the fashion, especially with my own 
m,rather to disparage Milton. ‘ Nobody,” 
issaid, ‘reads ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it is too prosy.”’ 
t, tried by any standard whatever, the poem 
amasterpiece of genius and learning. Epic 
poetry, just now, is out of vogue. But if epic 
wiry is to be written at all, it will never be 
! written, than it was in “‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
that it is not everyone whe can really ; 
y jp great work. The pleasure of reading 
is if exact proportion to the reader’s own 
The more we know, the. better we 
it. Much of. its, beauty is in the 

it awakens; associations historical, 


nse was one of the greatest scholars 
and his verse is full of allusions to 
datin, Hebrew, and other learning, that 
2 /amere word, a whole train of imagery. 


tery of verse. His ‘on its hinges, 
eusharsh thunder,” is only one of scores of 
lines, that are really Homeric in sound, as well 
‘in thought. Those who wish to see him, in 


MACKINTOSH, 


} his less majestic moods, however, can go to his 
$ ‘‘ Lycidas,”” his ‘‘ Penserosa,’’ and other earlier 

works. Here, they will find the same won- 
 derful mastery of language, wedded, however, to 
3 simpler themes, and sung in lyric, instead of epic, 
i strains. It is the “ linked sweetness, long drawn 
; out,’ in its perfection. Or, if the reader would 
3 choose a middle path, let him, or her, read the 

sonnets, especially that on the Nativity, the 
< Waldenses, or others, only less noble. There is 


} not, in all literature, anything grander than the 
3 second of these. 


3 
; 
3 


It opens like an organ peal: 

“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

John Milton was born in London, on the 9th 
of December, 1608. His father was a scrivener 
of eminence, who had been educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The grandfather was keeper of 
Shotover Forest, in Oxfordshire, and the family 
had long been settled at Milton, in that neighbor- 
hood. Thus one sees, that although the poet him- 
self was born in the city, his ancestors had been 
’ born, and, lived, in the cotintry, like those of 

Shakespeare, almost from time immemorial. The 
love of rural sights and sounds, which has so 
’ much to do in making, the true poet, had been 
bred into his very blood, as it were, for gen- 
} erations. It had become a part of his nature, as 
it becomes a part of ;the nature of every one so 
descended, and rarely does become, I may add, 
of any one else. 

In his youth, Milton was extremely beautiful, 
as his portrait, painted when he was nineteen, 
proves. Nor did this: beauty. leave him, until 
sorrow, as well as years, had told upon him. In 
early manhood, his light-brown hair, parted im the 
middle, fell down in curls on his shoulders; the 
expression of his clear, gray eye was serene and 
thoughtful; his complexion’ was brilliant; and 
his figure, though slight, was muscular, enabling 
him to excel in all manly-vexercises. He was 
fond of music, and loved “fields va iy 
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In 1637, he set for 
for Italy, attended bys 
man-seryant, designing} 
to ‘travel and study, in 
that land of poetry ang 
romance, for an indefinite 
period. His visit ys 
@ triumphal _ progres, 
His personal beauty, his 
learning, and his music 
accomplishments, maie 
him a favorite in thos 
higher circles, to which, 
fortunately, he bore let- 


out of the civil wars; and 
he hurried home. 

Tt was in 16389, tha 
he returned. Like his 





LUDLOW CASTLE, WHERE “COMUS” WAS FIRST PLAYED. 


After leaving Cambridge, he went to reside at 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where he produced 
‘««L’ Allegro,” “Tl Penserosa,”’ ‘‘ Lycidas,” and 
probably, ‘‘Comus.” This latter was written 


for the Earl of Bridgewater, and was played at 
Ludlow Castle, that nobleman’s romantic seat, on 
the borders of Wales; and the earl’s daughter, 


Lady Alice Egerton, took part in it, as did also 
hissons. Charles Lamb has asserted that ‘‘Comvus”’ 
was even written at Ludlow Castle; but this is 
not generally believed, though it is not at all 
improbable. 

The titles of two of these pieces, ‘‘ L’ Allegro,”’ 
and ‘‘Tl Penserosa,’’ recall the fact, that Italian 
influences profoundly affected England, in Milton’s 
generation, as they had in the two preceding 
generations, It was to Italy that the young 
nobles, ever since the Wars of the Roses, had 
gone to perfect their education; for Italy, at 
that time, represented all that was most finished 
in culture, whether social, or intellectual. The 
,great mansions, which the aristocracy began to 
erect; from the time of Henry VIII. down, had 
their inspiration in the vast Renaissance palaces 
of the princes and cardinals of Rome. In like 
manner, the poetry of Surrey, Spenser, and even 
Shakespeare, showed the effect of Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Petrarch, in’ moulding the taste, as well as 
stimulating the imagination of English writers. 
It was Milton’s ambition to see, for himself, the 
country which had exercised such a spell over the 


age; and as his father had come, by’ this time, } 


to be a man of means, the poet was able, finally, 
to gratify his desire. 


father, he belonged to the 
: Puritan party. From 
the first, therefore, he took the side of Parliameni. 
His history, for more than twenty years afte 
this, is the history of a polemical writer. He 
became, towards the last, Cromwell’s secretary; 
and when the Restoration occurred, had to go into 
hiding, for awhile. He had lived, during part 
of the Protectorate, in Barbican street, London. 
He was now compelled to seek refuge‘in Barth- 











H BARBICAN STREET, WHERE MILTON LIVED. 


}'olomew Close, until the first fury of persecution 
‘ was over; and it was not till an act of amnesy 
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was as parsed, that he aid venture to emerge om 
his concealment, and reside openly in London. 
[tis impossible to understand Milton, unless 

you consider him in two aspects. He was not} 








BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WHERE MILTON WAS IN HIDING. 


only a born versifier, he was a’ born controversi- 
dist, also. If, on one side, he was poetical, on 
another he was polemical. While the imaginative 
part of his intellect was strong, the logical part 
had not less mastery over him. His life was 
spentin béing swayed, backwards and forwards, 
between the two. Up to the age of thirty, poetry 
prevailed. From thirty to fifty, polemics had 
theascendancy. But when, after the Restoration, 
Milton found himself without a vocation, pro- 
sribed, and in poverty, he turned again to poetry 
firtélief. It was‘at this time that he conceived 
the’idea of “ Paradise 
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life of study and reflection, which elevates it, in 
; many respects, above any other poem in the 
| language. Yet even in ‘Paradise Lost,” the 
influence of Italy can be traced. If Milton had 
not been enamored of Italian literature, if he had 
not travelled in Italy, if he had not studied the 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” I doubt if he ever 
>} would have written ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 

} The great epic was, principally, composed in 
} London, but finished at a cottage at Chalfont, 
in Buckinghamshire, whither he had retired on 
the breaking out of the plague in the metrop- 
olis. It was at Chalfont, also, that he wrote 
‘Paradise Regained.” The idea of this latter 
poem is attributed, by tradition, to Thomas 
Elwood, the well-known Quaker. Elwood knew 
Milton, and visited him at Chalfont. One day, 
the poet gave the Quaker the manuscript of 
‘Paradise Lost,” to take home and read. _ El- 
wood was so delighted with the epic, that, in 
returning it, said, ‘‘Thou hast said a great deal 
upon ‘Paradise Lost’—what hast thou to say 
upon ‘Paradise Regained’ ?’ Milton took the 
hint, and wrote the sequel. Many think that if 
“Paradise Regained’’ had been first, instead of 
} second, it would have been considered the best. 
oetea it never does to repeat the same theme, even 
though in a different key; and hence ‘“ Paradise 
Regained’’ is rarely read, while ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ 
| has become world-famed. 





Tradition says that Milton, having become 
blind, dictated ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ to his daughters, 
who took turns in writing it down. | His blind- 
ness dated from his forty-fifth year, and was 
brought on by excessive study. The great Sal- 
masius, in 1650, published a treatise, instigated 
by Charles II., then in exile, asserting the in- 
violability of kings. To this, Milton, a true re- 
publican, if ever there was one, felt it his duty to 





» All ‘his life he 
been planning a 
epic. He only 
he was used to 
ay, ‘inti! leisure, and 
matured powers, should 
the mastery of 
ti ‘Bubject. At orie 
time, he had thought 
of the many le-° . 
pends of King Arthur, 
i his poem. Finally, ’ 
he’ settled ‘down upon 
“Paradise Lost.” To 
this mighty work, he 
brought @ loftiness of 
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reply. The result 
was, his first ‘‘ De- 
fence For The People 
Of England,” one of 
the most masterly 
treatises, of its kind, 
ever written in any 
language. But the 
close application it 
required, combined 
with the weakness of 
his eyes, alarmed his 
physicians. ‘Ifyou 
go on with this, at 
your present rate,” 
they said, ‘it may 
cost you your eye- 
sight.” ‘It is asa- 
ered duty,” he re- 
plied, in the spirit 
of Luther, at Worms, 
“go on I must.’ 
And the result was, 
that by 1653, he was 
totally blind. His eyes remained, however, per- 
fectly sound to look at, without speck, or dis- 
figurement of any kind, up to the very day of 
his death. 

Milton sold the manuscript of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ 
for five pounds—twenty-five dollars. For asecond 
and third edition, he received, severally, the same 
amount. After his death, his widow disposed 
of all her remaining interest in the work for eight 
pounds. Altogether, - therefore, Milton and his 
heirs realized twenty-three pounds for this im- 
mortal work, or, in round numbers, about one 
hundred and fifteen dollars. In our day, we/have 
seen sixty thousand dollars paid for D’Israeli’s 
Endymion.” But “times change.” 

How Milton looked, in his declining years, we 
know, fortunately, from Richardson, the author 
of ‘Clarissa Harlowe.” Richardson was ac- 
quainted with a clergyman, who, in his youth, 
had visited the poet. The clergyman, a Dr. 
Wright, found Milton in a small chamber, hung 
with rusty green, sitting in an elbow-chair, and 
dressed neatly in black ; pale, but not cadaverous ; 
his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk 
stones. He used, also, to sit in a gray, coarse, 
cloth coat, at the door of his house in Burnhill 
Fields, in warm, sunny weather, to enjoy the 
fresh air; and so, as well as in his room, received 
the visits of people of distinguished parts, as well 
as quality. This was while he lived in London, 
just before moving to Chalfont. 

Milton was married three times. His first wife 
was Mary Powell, the eldest daughter of Richard 
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8ST. GILES, “CRIPPLEGATE, CENTRAL AISLE, WHERE MILTON 18 BURIED. 


Powell, a justice of the peace, of Forest Hill, near 
Shotover, in Oxfordshire. The marriage was 1 
hasty affair, and did not result happily. Milton 
was already thirty-five, a Puritan in politics and 
religion, a secluded student, stern in manner, 
severe in principles, perhaps, a little dogmatic. 
His bride was young, gay, and, possibly, frivolous. 
They parted, very. soon; but finally came 
together again. By her, he had three daughters, 
his only surviving descendants. After her death, 
he took a second wife, Catherine, daughter of 
Captain Woodcock, of Hackney. She died, 
however, within a year of their marriage. (ne 
of Milton’s finest sonnets, his twenty-second, is 
dedicated. to her. Many years subsequently, 
when his daughters had all married, and he was 
left alone, he took a. third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, of ‘a good family in Cheshire,” as his 
early biographers say, with whom he lived o 
terms of such affection, that, when he died, he 
left her all that remained of his now nearly ex- 
hausted inkeritance. 

Milton died, on Sunday, November the 8th, 
1674, in London. He was. buried, four days 
later, in St. Giles, Cripplegate. The parish 
register notes the fact, that he was buried in the 
chancel, The entry reads, ‘John Milton, gen- 
tleman; consumeion ; Cherwell, 12 Nov.: 1674.” 
Those who look for his tomb, however, in the 
present chancel, will be disappointed; for in 
1682, when St. Giles was repaired, the position 
of the chancel was altered; and the remains of 





Milton lie in what is now the central aisle. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137. 


he CHAPTER VIII. 

Tpwas now the middle of September. Bryan 
hadidied about the middle. of March, and six 
months had been, eonsidered; under the ciroum- 
sianees, sufficiently long to wait for the marriage. 
| Agincourt House,.as we have,seen, was full of 

Cousins, and other near relations, with 
numerous friends, had ¢erowded it, to its utmost 
capacity ; all coming,.in the true, old Virginia 
fishion,.to ‘assist at the ceremony. Even after 
Grace had retired, there werearriyals, Sir Peter 
Coales and his lady, detained by the casting of a 
horse’s shoe, dove up, in their stately,.old.chariot, 
that had: been in,.the family, since the reign of 
George I.. The hospitable deors, flung wide 





like it. One t’ing sure, de weddin’ hab to be 
put off. Dat sartain.. Dem fiddles hab to shut 
up. Yes! eome down, from dar, uncle Jo’. 
Pore, lily Miss Grage, it mos’ kill her.” 

A few words elicited; the ‘whole story, which 
was even more terrible than the messenger"had 
first hinted. Itiseems, that his master had been 
recently breaking a wild filly, and that he had 
taken her out, that day, on returning from 
Agiacourt House, and put her at a fence, which 
she had refused. He put her at it again, digging 
his spurs deep into her, angrily, until her sides 
ran with blood. She rose at it, under this 
punishment ; but struck the top rail; and came 
down, with her rider under her. He was 


open, weloomed them with floods of light: and light } stunned by the fall. But, on being carried to the 
streamed from every bay and oriel. Within, the } house,,and put to bed, recovered consciousness, 
lively sound of violins greeted them, as they { so that, when the doctor came, he was talking of 
qossed the threshold. The elders sat, talking of { getting up, and finishing his fight with the filly, 


} 
i 


the weddings they had been at, in their younger 
days, and deploring the falling off in the gaiety 
and splendor, with which they were now cele- 
bated. The younger, more hopeful, or less criti- 
cil; laughed at these gloomy views, and seemed 
disposed, at any rate, to, make the most of the 
present moments. They gathered together, in the 
wide, deep hall, where a couple of the servants, 
who were fiddlers, struck up, after awhile, a Vir- 
giniareel. The two white-haired musicians were 
playing their best; the couples were racing up.and 
down, wild with mirth and excitement; the old 
walls were trembling, to the dancers’ feet; the 
dders, forgetting their vaticinations, were gath- 
ering around, and telling each other, that this 
was something like the old times; and crowds of 
dusky faces were looking in from the doors, at 
tither end, with eries of ‘‘Hiaya!’’ ‘Dat’s 
dancing!” . “Give it. ’em; unele Jo’!’’ when, 
suddenly, a horseman was heard, galloping up 
the drive in front, and directly after, he rushed 
wildly in. 

“What’s the matter, Dick ?”’ cried a gentleman, 
who happened to be standing by the door, and 
who recognized, in the arrival, ,one.of the bride- 
g0om's favorite servants. ‘Why, boy, you’re 
88 white as a sheet.” 

"Mars has been thrown, and mos’ killed,” 
was the breathless reply. ‘‘ Doctor Grains don’t 


he die. But he shake. his head, and look 
on, LXXX.—13. 





by moonlight. ‘I was never foiled before, and 
won’t be now. She shall do it, doctor,’’ he said, 
with an oath, “or I'll shoot her, by the Lord.” 

The doctor looked grave, and made no re- 
assuring answer; but, proceeded to examine his 
patient. When he had finished; he looked 
graver still. In fact, he found that the spine 
was broken, and that the speaker had not forty- 
eight hours to live. 

His extreme seriousness, struck the sick man. 

* You don’t look jolly about it,” the latter said, 
affecting to be humorous. ‘‘Come, it’s not so 
bad as your glum face hints.”’ 

‘* It couldn’t well be worse.’’ 

‘¢Couldn’t be worse? What do you mean? 
You don’t mean,’ with an oath, ‘‘I shall die ?’’ 

‘“‘ While there is life, there is hope, is a maxim 
of our profession. But if you’ ve any affairs to set- 
tle, you had better make sure, and settle them.” 

‘“‘Why, doctor, it can’t be,’ cried the sick 
man, more in amazement, as yet, than in terror, 
however. ‘I won’t believe it. Inever, in some 
respects, felt better in my life. I haven't a bit 
of pain, or none-to speak, of, at least.” 

“I wish you had more pain, Jack,’’ said the 
doctor, his voice quavering a little, and using 
the invalid’s Christian name, just as he had, 
when the strong man was a child. ‘That's just 
it. I fear there’s an injury to the spine.” 

**You mean I’ll die?’ with a C189). look. 

( 
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Re! Quer ; 
‘But I can’t die. I won't die.” He fairly 
shrieked now, his eyes wide with terror. ‘‘ Why, 
I was to be married, to-morrow. And I’m not 
thirty yet. I ought to have fifty years of life 
before me. -My great-grandfather, Agincourt, 
didn’t die till he was eighty. ‘Look here, doctor, 
I won’t stand on money. You fellows say you 
can do everything. Save my life, and I'll pay 
you what you like: you shall have one of my 
plantations, and any number of darkies.” His 
wild offers increased, as the doctor shook his 
head, and his voice rose sharper, until it became 
a seream. ‘I won’t die, I tell you. Oh! my 
God!” 

Between rage and terror, he choked for words ; 
but his strained eyes were still fixed imploringly 
on the doctor. All his lifé, he had had his own 
way, ineverything. He had but to ask, even for 
what seemed impossible, and it came. He could 
not understand, that anything could defy him, 
not even death itself. 

It was a terrible scene. The ‘old physician 
remained with him, for hours, striving to soothe 
him. Now he raved at his hard destiny, the 
hardest ever man had, he said. Now he cursed. 
Now he wept, and wrung his hands. Would 
nothing save him? Could pharmacy furnish no 
cure for a case like his? Must he really die, 
and within two days, and all because of that 
cursed filly? He wished he had shot her; she 
should be shot before another hour; where were 
his lazy hounds of servants, that they did not 
shoot the huazy, at once? 

Early theiiext day, the doctor returned; and 
found his patient more composed. Even cowards 
become reconciled, at last, to. the inevitable, or, 
at least, grow stolid with despair. Jack held out 
his hand, with a faint smile, as the physician 
came in. Ah! was it, that something, even more 
than a sense of the inevitable, more than the 
stupefaction of despair, was at work within him? 
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§ Jack,” said the old doctor, “‘ Jack, theres 
one thing I'd like to-know, and that’s all aboy 
3 your quarrel with young Aylesbury.”’ 

$ “Well; what about it?” hereplied. He spoke 
quickly and surlily. But the doctor noticed hy 
| averted his eye. 

“You always said, Aylesbury began tha 
quarrel, Jack. Now, I’ve known you both, 
since you were babies, and I don’t believe it,” 

“Don’t believe it?” He glanced up, furtively, 

“« Aylesbury was always peaceful, the last one 
to provoke a quarrel,” said the doctor. “ Besides, 
your uncle Guy had been very kind to him; the 
lad was going away; it was-‘natural, he should 
wish to leave on good terms with all; while you, 
Jack—you—well, you know what you were.” 

The sick man made no reply; but went on 
picking at the coverlet.’ His hand trembled, 
visibly, however, and, once or twice, he stole a 
furtive glance at the doctor. 

«Tecan understand,”’ resumed the latter, after 
a pause, “ that,in the first moments of irritation, 
you may have said more than you meant, and 
| that, afterwards, you did not like to take back 
,your words. -But, if I was you, I wouldn't go 

out of the world, with'a lie on my soul.” 
‘A lie! That's strong language, doctor. And 
to a helpless tian, who can’t resent it.” But, 
“oer as he spoke, he did not dare to look the 





doetor in the face. 
“T’m an old friend; Jack,” the doctor said, 
‘‘and use'a strong word, because, it seems to me, 
; you hardly realize what you've done. You were 
: speaking, just now, of the Agincourts, who died 
; in battle, for God and king. Do. you think any 
} of those old heroes would have gone out of the 
; world, with # falsehood on his conscience?” 
3 No, they wouldn’t,” said the sick man, sud- 
idenly. “It’s @ mean thing to do, and I won't 
3 do it.” 
Then he told his hearer how it all had hap- 





Did the old knightly spirit of his race leap out, : pened. How he had insulted Aylesbury, hoping 
from the embers, in which a brutish and besotted ; to provoke him to take the offensive; and how, 
life had almost extinguished it? Or was it bet- 3 when all had failed, he had tried to strike him 
ter still—was it that the softening influence of } with his whip, and, finally, had drawn on him. 

approaching death, the shadow of God’s ever- ‘*T was mad with jealousy, you see. But I’ve 
lasting mercy—was already melting the selfish } been sorry for it often, since then.” He spoke 
heart? paren with a whimper, poor fellow. ‘I have, 

“T’ve been thinking @ good deal, as I lay 3 indeed, doctor, though you don’t believe it.” 
‘I do believe.it, Jack,’ replied the doctor, 
‘¢ And this is an honorable, 
noble thing, you are now doing.” 

“T tried to drown my feelings. But drinking, 
this way, like an ox under a butcher’s axe. The } rioting, nothing was any good, That’s what's 
Agincourts have died in battle, often enough, { been the matter with me, doctor, this last year. 
merely for an idea; but they died grandly; and No, I won’t die, with a li¢.on my soul.” —~ 
I'm dying like a brute.” He ceased’ speaking, here, and closed his eyes, 


here,”’ he said, ‘“‘and begin to wonder, if, after ; 
all, Bryan hasn’t been wiser than I, and whether ; pressing his hand. 
it isn’t better to die, fighting for what we think 
right, even if mistakenly, than to go down, in 
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gs if fatigued, and seemed to sink into sleep, for 
awhile. Ten minutes, or so, later, he ceca 
them again. 

“You really believe I’m dying, doctor?’ he 
asked, incredulously.  Letime tell :you, I think 
youre mistaken, I haven’ta bit of pain. Seems 
tome, I never felt better in my life.’’ 

He closed his eyes again, with a languid air, 
and dozed off, once more; and» never opened 
them; for he fell into a stupor, and so died, at 
daybreak, the next morning. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Some three weeks after the funeral, Doctor 
Grains mounted his mare, and rode over to 
Agincourt House. Up to this time, he had said 
nothing of Jack’s confession. “I will not trouble 
his uncle, as yet,” he told himself. ‘My old 
friend is utterly broken down; we must give him 
time to recuperate. Besides, Aylesbury is away, 
and nothing’eould come of it, just now.’ 

But ¢his" morning, a crisp, cool one, in the 
firstaveek of October, the doctor heard news, which 
woild no longer permit him todelay. Accordingly, 
he set out for the Hall, where he asked to see its 
owner, ‘alone. i 

“God bless me,” said Mr. Agincourt, ig that 
you, doctor? How you startled me!) I really ; 
believe I have had a nap. It’s dull work for an 
old man, who no longer cares to hunt, and with ; 
these dreadful times, and such sorrows—”’ 

The doctor waited for a moment, in sympathy 

; 





vith the old man’s grief, taking his hand, and | 
pressing’it, kindly. Then he said : 

“JT -have not intruded before, my old friend, 
because I respected your grief. Poor, poor} 
Bryan! And even Jack. In the grave, we forget ‘ 
everything, and though Jack was’ hardly an : 
Agincourt, only one in name, in fact, yet he had 
lived with you so much, that you must have felt 
even his loss keenly.” 

“Yes! To think that I am: his heir, instead 
of his being mine, as I once thought so probablel!’ 

“Man proposes, but God disposes, my dear, 
dd friend,’ replied the physician. <« It is atiout } 
Jack, that I have come to see you.’ Do-you re- 
member his quarrel with young Aylesbury ?”’ 

“Yes. But what of that?” 

“ A good deal,”’ replied the doctor. 
And then he told his story. 

The old ‘man, in' hearing it, was roused from 
hisapathy. Before the doctor had finished, he 
had started from his chair, and was walking up 
and down the room, in a state of ever-increasing 
excitement. 

“Gracious ‘heaven !’’ 


** Listen |” 


he cried; when the 
Speaker stopped, ‘how unjust I have been. To 





think of it! But I was prejudiced, that was it. 
I see it allnow. And the letter the young fellow 
wrote! That explained all, no doubt. Ah! what 
have I done? Was ever an Agincourt guilty of 
such dishonor before ?”” 

‘“¢ What letter ?”’ 

His hearer had quite overlooked the presence 
of a.listener. He colored now, even through his 
wrinkled and tanned face. 

“Ah, I forgot you did not know,” he said. 
“‘Tve a confession to make; Don’t quite despise 
me, old friend. But Aylesbury sent a letter to 
Grace, an hour or two after:the affray, and I— 
I tore it up.” 

‘« Without her seeing it?” 

‘* Without her seeing it.’’ 

‘‘ And all this time, for more than a-year, the 
young man has been under the belief, that his 
explanation was received, and disbelieved ; nay! 
treated with contempt.” 

“Ttis. even so. Heaven forgive me!’’ 

“T never credited Jack’s story, but ‘I little 
dreamed of such injustice as this.’’ 

“IT take shame to myself,’ replied the other. 
“J have done a great wrong. But no true Agin- 
court eyer hesitated to make reparation, when he 
had once discovered his error., Even, poor Jack, 
you see, did it.” The tears were in his eyes. 
“Nor will I hesitate? I wonder where Ayles- 
bury is.’ 

‘“*T heard, only this morning, and that is what 
brought me here. He has come South, with 
Washington, and is now before Yorktown, where 
we, that is, the Continentals, have cooped up 
Cornwallis.” 

‘‘Then I will go, at once,” replied the other, 
ignoring the reference to Cornwallis, ‘I will 
only wait till my mare is saddled. It is not so 
long a journey.”’ 

‘*Stay,”’ interposed the doctor. 
the difficulties. 
inside the lines ? 


‘* You forget 
How are you to make your way 
Remember, you are more than 


-suspected of disaffection; you may be arrested 


as a spy; and not even your position, or your 
gray hairs, would save you. , Washington is just, 
but he is'stern. Think of André’s fate.” 

‘‘What, what,” stammered his host, rising, 
angrily. ‘‘Arrest me for a spy? Me; who 
remember this Washington of yours; when he was 
only a poor, young land-surveyor.,{What would 
he have been, I ask you; if he hadm*t married 
the widow Custis ?”’ tUIEMA mac 

‘‘ As for that,” saidithe doctor, ‘‘a Washington 
has as proud a linéage as'an Agincourt. They 
were Normans, as even you must admit, of the 
best stock; and money is of ‘secdridary con- 
sideration, as I’ve often heard you say, when a 
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man has blue blood in his’ veins. Washington 
would have risen, let me tell you, whether he 
had married a rich woman, or a poor one; it is 
in the man; Virginia has had many brave and 
able sons, but never one his equal.” 

“For all that,’’ retorted Mr. Agincourt, 
stopping in his walk, and facing the doctor, 
‘they say, the’widow Custis hen-pecks him.” 

‘ Well, well,” replied the physician, ‘‘ we won’t 
quarrel. We all know the widow Custis. You 
royalists, I suppose, must have your fling. But 
this is not business. Let us return to our subject. 
Be guided by me; my dear, old friend.: Write, 
as I have said, to Aylesbury. I will see that the 
letter is forwarded.’’ P 

His host hesitated for awhile longer; but the 
doctor finally prevailed: and. Mr. Agincourt sat 
down to compose the epistle. This was‘no easy 
matter; for the old man was not accustomed to 
much correspondence, and this, besides, was a 
peculiarly delicate affair. The letter was 
couched in the formal and somewhat high-flown 
language of that day; and was not innocent, we 
are glad to record, of more than one solecism in 
grammar; while only about a dozen words were 
misspelled. But this was no rare thing, at that 
time. Even men and women, of the highest 


rank, were guilty of these errors, a century ago. 
Mr. Agincourt’s epistle, in spite of these faults, 
however, was a straightforward and honorable 


one; and, in that respect, it was, probably, above 
the average of our less punctilious generation. 

The missive found our hero in the trenches at 
Yorktown. - We shall not attempt to describe his 
feelings. He had already heard of the death of 
Jack. But he had not‘expected this justification. 
On the contrary, he had said to himself, that, 
now ‘that his rival was gone, all hope was over 
of ever being rehabilitated in. Grace’s eyes. 
‘*He only could have set me right,’’ Aylesbury 
had said, “and he has died, and made no sign. 
She is as far from me as ever.’”” The contents of 
Mr. Agincourt’s letter, ‘therefore, were as sur- 
prising as they were gratifying. In an instant, 
all nature assumed a different aspect to the young 
man: the ‘skies ‘grew bluer, the sun shone more 
brightly, the waters of the York flashed by like 
burnished silver. Doctor Grains had feared that 
Aylesbury’ would remember only the terrible 
injustice ‘done: to™'him, and, especially, the 
suppression ef his ‘hote of explanation ; and so, 
might make an angry rejoinder. ‘‘ Perhaps, he 
is cured, by this*time, of! his famey for Grace,” 
thought the physician. <‘Ifso, he will have his 
revenge now; most men would; and it will be 
sweet to him.”’ 

But the good doctor little knew his old protegee. 








Aylesbury wrote, immediately; ‘‘in a grea 
hurry,” as he said; and as,:indeed, was the 
truth. Important events were in progress, cop. 
nected with the siege, he continued, or else he 
would have replied in person; but it was impos. 
sible for him to leave his post, that day; 
to-morrow, he would endeavor to do so. Mean. 
time, might he be allowed to say, he had always 
looked forward):to his justification, sooner oy 
later? Im writing this, he exaggerated, as ye 
know; but he wished :to spare the feelings of an 
old man; and shall we be the first to condemn 
him? ‘In a couple: of ‘days, at latest,” he 
wrote, in conclusion, ‘I shall. be at liberty, and 
shall hasten: to pay my respects at Agincourt 
House. Pray, make my kindest remembrances 
to Mrs. Agincourt, whose many kindnesses to 
nfe, I shall always cherish, among my dearest 
recollections. May:1 hope, also, that I have not 
been. quite forgotten by your daughter? In all 
these weary months; I have never ¢eased to look 
back, ‘on the days spent at Agincourt House, as 
the happiest of my life”’. He did not venture to 
be more explicit; but ‘he hoped that these 
words would reveal, to |Grace, who might, 
probably, read between the lines, the fidelity, as 
well ds strength of his attachment. ‘Ah! if I 
could only tell her,’’ he said, as he folded the 
epistle, ‘‘ that I have thought of her,all the while, 
and have never, never, ceased to love her.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Nor was Aylesbury mistaken, in this supposi- 
tion. When Grace heard the letter read, she 
knew that the writer still loved her, notwith- 
standing the injustieé which he had suffered. 
The death of her cousin had been a terrible shock 
to her, naturally, But, after the first few days, 
she could not help feeling a sensation of relief. 
The tragedy, sudden and awful as it was, had 
saved her from a life of misery, a life that would 
have been but little better than a living grave. 
Nature, in time, asserted her rights. The strain 
of. ‘this impending doom once removed, her 
spirits recovered themselves, and with them her 
health. Another fact helped on. this restoration. 
Her father, as she knew, was her cousin’s heir, 
and this relieved him from. all fear of ruin. The 
home of his aneestors, Agincourt House, was safe. 
In reality, Mr. Agincourt was richer than he had 
ever been: the,richest proprietor, perhaps, in all 
broad Virginia. 

By-and-by, her thoughts turned to Aylesbury. 
She knew, asi yet, nothing of her cousin’s 
confession. But something within her told her 
that he. must have been the most to blame. 
Often, and often, during the past year, she had 
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gavassed the matter over. Often, she had said 
toherself, that she had been unjust to Aylesbury. 
She had put this thought away, when she decided 
io marry her' cousin ; but it now returned to her ; 
snd returned, again and again. Yet how explain 
hissilence? Why had he never made any effort 
to see her, to write to her, even? When she was 
told, towards the ‘latter part.of September, that 
Washington had arrived in Virginia, and, soon 
ser, that the allied forces had’shut Cornwallis 
up in Yorktown, she wondered if Aylesbury. was 
with the army, or had been left, with some of the 
troops, in the North. Not hearing anything 
from him, or even of him, she concluded that he 
had not come South. Involuntarily, she sighed. 
for, deep down in her heart, a hope had re- 
gwakened, which this conclusion now crushed 
win. ‘“ He has forgotten me, he despises me,” 
the said. ‘He has, probably, asked to be 
detailed elsewhere, so.as:to avoid even being in 
ny vieinity.’’ » All this time, remember, she was 
ignorant, that Aylesbury had written to her, and 
that her father had suppressed the letter. 

But when the doctor.came, and made his reve- 


lation, when she heard, in the same hour, of her ' 


@isin’s treachery, and her parent’s cruelty, she 
almost, for a moment, lost her reason. ‘‘Oh! 
what must he think of me,” she cried, clasping 
her hands to her forehead, and recalling the 
injustice, the insults, even, which Aylesbury 
had suffered. ‘‘ Never, never, will he forgive 
me. Nor ought he to do it. We have sinned, 
pastall hope. All these long months}'yés! for a 
yearor more, he has been treated as a murderer ; 
when, as even Jack admitted at last; hé tried his 
best to avoid a conflict. Was ever such atrocity ? 
Oh! my love, my love, if I could win forgiveness, 
by going down on my knees to you, if, for only 
one moment, you would. smile on me,.and say 
you pardoned me, I would be willing never to see 
your face again. But that will never be. Poor 
papa, he did it for the best; but he has destroyed 
ny happiness, forever. I thought a life, wedded 
to my cousin, would be only a living death; but 
this is more horrible: I must live on, year after 
year, knowing how cruel I have been, and that 
there is no hope of forgiveness.” 

Her mother was the first to comfort her. She 
divined the thoughts of Grace, and after telling 
her of Mr. Agincourt’s letter to Aylesbury, 
took the most cheerful view of the future. 

“He always loved you,” she said, “and will, 
a8 you will see, hasten to eome here: Keep up 
Your spirits; déar; All will go well.” 

“Do you really think so, darling mamma?” 
said Grace, nestling close to her. . ‘‘ Really think 
to? Oh! if he will only forgive me.’’ 











«Poor, dear child! To think how you have 
suffered,’ said her mother, stroking Grace’s 
hair. ‘ But it is all over, now, I -always, dear, 
did like Aylesbury better than your cousin Jack.”’ 

That was all that was said about the now dead 
cousin, nor was any reference ever niade to Mrs. 
Agincourt’s former advocacy of his suit. But 
the mother and daughter talked long into the 
night, mingling their tears together. Before 
they retired, too, came Aylesbury’s letter; and 
this filled them with gladness. They could talk 
of nothing but his magnanimity. 

“Do you think, mother, dear,’’ said Grace, at 
last, blushing, and half averting her face, as 
she rose to go to her own room, “do you think 
there would be anything wrong, if I put off this 
mourning garb, for a day? If he really comes 
to-morrow, as he writes he will, I. shouldn’t like 
to meet—him—for the first time, in black. It 
may be a foolish superstition ; but you will let 
me wear white, won’t you, dear ?’’ 

“Certainly, my love, and I hope to see you 
wear it, in due time; as a bride,” said Mrs. 
Agincourt, as she kissed, once more, her de- 
parting child, now blushing rosier than ever. 

Our readers, all of whom, we doubt not, are 
familiar with the history of that period, know 
that the aspect of the war had changed greatly 
within a few months.. They will, therefore, 
understand the allusions we have made to the 
siege of Yorktown. ~ General Greene, though 
defeated in his attempt to rescue the South, had 
made'such a gallant fight, and had conducted so 
masterly a retreat, that the results were almost a 
victory: ' Cornwallis, in following him, had been 
drawn so far from his base, that he had deter- 
mined to establish a new one in Virginia, hoping, 
eventually, to hold that colony, in addition to the 
Carolinas. But no ‘sooner had he fortified 
himself, for this purpose, at Yorktown, than the 
eagle eye of Washington saw his chance. The 
French fleet had now arrived in American waters, 
and was supreme; for the time. Its presence, if it 
could be brought to the mouth of the James, 
would, he reasoned, prevent the British earl 
from being reinforced by sea. Meantime, if the 
American army could be rapidly moved, from 
New Jersey to Yorktown, a net would be drawn 
around Cornwallis, from which it would be 
impossible for him to escape in time. The plan 
was no sooner conceived, than it was put in 
execution, and now, ever since the middle of 
September, the. allied: forees,! French and Ameri- 
can, had been besieging the royal army. Tence, 
the presence of Aylesbury, so near ‘to his old 
home, which the doctor had finally ascertained. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful; one 
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of those golden days that are only seen in October, }  ‘‘ He is dead—I know he is,” cried Grace, sg 
and then only in America. Grace had been too’ the empty saddle.” 


happy to have slept much ; but she was too happy 
to show fatigue. She was up be-times, and came 
down to breakfast, dressed in virgin white, looking 
indeseribably beautiful. 

They sat down to breakfast, but Grace could 
hardly eat, and could not sit still. She was listen- 
ing, evidently, for the first sounds of an arrival. 

“I think I hear the’gallop of a horse—yes,” 
she said, starting up, just as. breakfast was over, 
**T am sure of it. Come, mamma, dear. Come!”’ 

They all rose, and hurried to the great hall- 
door, Mrs. Agincourt. and Grace leading. Two 
or three young ladies, from neighboring plan- 
tations, friends of Grace, who were on a visit at 
Agincourt House, followed. Mr. Agincourt, walk- 
ing more slowly, brought up the rear. 

They reached the hall-door, and there, emerg- 
ing from the avenue, was an officer, in the white 
livery of France, leading a horse, without.a rider. 
He drew up, just im front of the terrace. 

“‘It—it is Hector—Mr. Aylesbury’s favorite 
horse,” cried Grace. ‘ He used to ride it, every 
day. But whatcanit mean? What can it mean?” 

She broke from her mother’s side, and would 
have rushed down the steps, to interrogate the 
horseman, herself; .... 

But her mother held her back. F 


3 ofiitit ever 
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As she spoke, the French officer dismounted, 
and throwing the reins of both horses to an 
orderly, who had followed close behind, lookej 
up, and gravely saluted the group at the hal. 
door. Then, taking a letter from the breag. 
pocket of his coat, he advanced, sorrowfully, anj 
with downcast eyes. 

Before he: could reach the terrace-steps, hoy. 
ever, a succession of shrieks was heard, from the 
rear'of the hall; and Grace’s colored maid came 
rushing up, her eyes dilated with horror. The 
news, in some inexplicable way, travelling, 
perhaps, from mouth to mouth, had reached the 
kitchen-servants, even before the riderless horse 
was seen ; and it was this intelligence which now 
burst from the frightened lips of the girl. 

‘* Oh I! Miss Grace, oh ! Ma'm Agincourt, Mary 
Philip’s dead,” she cried, gasping the words out, 
“De Lord help us, and hab mercy on our pore 
souls. Dey ’saulted de batteries, and Mars’ Philip 
fell dead, sure ’nuf, at de foot of de ramparis, 


2 And oh! dar’s his horse; I knows it, I does, 


Oh ‘Lord, oh Lord—” 

What more she said, no one remembered, for 
Grace had sunk back, into her mother’s arms, 
lifeless. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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ahd SILENT SYMPATHY. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


How.sweet the silent sympathy 
A blessed few bestow, 

When with the deepest grief and pain, 
We struggle here below, 


The help that comes when needed most, 
The silent, tender kiss— 

O, more than words we value them, 
And more than words we miss. 


We do not need a trumpet-blast, 





To make us understand 


The meaning of a tearful eye, 
The pressure of a hand. 


Job’s friends showed more of faithful love, 
Those saven silent days, 

Than when they talked so learnedly, 
Of all Jehovah’s ways. 


Thanks for the silent sympathy, 
A gifted few can bring; 

That comes, like balm of Gilead, 
That is so rare a thing. 





AH, ME! 


BY MRS. DEBORAH PIDSLEY. 


An, Me! It seems but yesterday, (so ‘fast 

The months and years haye flitted by,) that I, 

A happy, laughing child, was sitting by 

My mother’s side, her hand’s warm clasp in mine. 
Her gentle voice, so fall of tenderness 

And love, still lingers in my ear, and once 


Again I live amongst the past—then wake 

To find that/youth and joy have fled for aye. 
That only storm and darkness now are left. 
Tossed by life’s troubled waves, so tired and worn, 
T long to rest me where the wicked cease. 

To grieve us, and the weary are at rest. 
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JACK DOLMAR’S DECISION. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


A ona procession filed up one of the narrow, 

steep streets of Siena, and reached the broad, 
open space, in front of the ugly, old church of 
§an Domenico. 

It was & very gorgeous procession, with its mar- 
tial music, its silken banners, and its picturesque, 
fourteenth century costumes ; and in gazing there- 
at, one might have fancied oneself transported 
back into the heart of the’ Middle Ages. 

But it only needed a glance at the surrounding 
qowd, to dispel the illusion. Black hats and 
founced gowns, asserted the supremacy of the 
present era. There was nothing mediaval, unless 
it might be the dust, which was thick enough, 
and suffocating enough, to have been the ‘accu- 
mulated result of centurieés. 

Ernest Latimer stood on the church-steps, and 
watched the procession, and the throng, as 
modern young men do régard such scenes, with 
shalf pitying, half-bored expression. 

But when the foremost rank of the ‘procession 
had gained the steps, the crowd separated so 
suddenly, to let it pass, that Latimer was pushed 
dose up into the face of an exceedingly pretty 

girl, and his right ‘arm, which ‘he’ had invol- 
untarily extended to protect himself, was forced 
almost around her waist. 

She looked at him, indignantly, as was natural, 
and without paying the least attention to his 
hastily-uttered apologies, retreated to the other 
side of her companion. This person, who was 
big enough, and broad enough, for a son of Anak, 
bent a scowling countenance upon our hero, who 
was about to scowl back, for the crowd had ruffled 
his temper, when, suddenly, the faces of both 
changed in expression. 

“Hallo!” cried the son of Anak. * 

“Hallo, Jack !"’ responded Latimer. 

Then they shook hands, and Jack said, with 
the composure and the inelegance of our day: 

“This is a rum go! Who'd have thought of 
your turning up here ?”” 

“T should have sooner thought of that, than 
of your doing so,” retorted Latimer. Then he 
glanced at the lovely girl at Jack’s side, who had 
been watching these proceedings with huge 
astonishment. “She must be Jack’s sister,” 
thought Latimer; and he added, quite enthusi_ 
astically, “I'm awfully glad to see you, Jack 
Dolmar |” And he shook hands again. 





‘¢ Well,” said Jack, heartily, “the sight of you 
is refreshing. Why, I was talking to Kate, about 
you, this very morning. Oh, I say, you don’t 
know Kate, do you? Sis, this is Mr. Latimer.” 

The young lady looked at our hero, with a 
grave smile, as he lifted his hat; and Latimer, 
then and there, decided that she was the love- 
liest creature he ‘had ever met. A _ certain 
mischief in her eyes, the result, doubtless, of the 
ludicrous way in which they had met, and which 
belied her somewhat stately mien, completed the 
charm, and: rendered her perfectly bewitching. 

‘‘ Have you been travelling, on the Continent, 
long?” he asked. 

“We left England, last autumn, and have 
spent the winter between Rome and Naples,” 
replied Miss Dolmar. 

“Rome is the biggest sell in the world, and 
Naples is a bigger,” interposed her brother, with 
decision. “Oh, I say, Katy, havn’t you had 
enough of this? The procession has got into the 
church—let’s cut the concern.” 

‘““You see what a hopeless Goth he is, Mr. 
Latimer,’”’ said Miss Dolmar. 

“Thank goodness, that’s over,’ said Jack, 
with a sigh of relief, as they turned away. 

‘‘His invariable remark, in Rome, after we 
had visited a ruin, or picture-gallery,” said Miss 
Dolmar.. “You may fancy what a sympathetic 
creature Jack is, to go sight-seeing with, Mr. 
Latimer.” , 

‘« Give me nature,” returned Jack. ‘ Anybody 
else, who likes, may keep the faded, old frescoes, 
and the rubbishing piles of stones. And now, 
aren’t you both hungry? Let’s have lunch.” 

Latimer laughed to himself; this was so much 
Tike an Englishman. ‘‘ Always hungry, always 
ready to eat,’’ he thought. 

A few steps led them to the Lizza, the pretty 
promenade, which every patriotic Sienese believes 
the finest in the world. At the farther side, some 
enterprising German had opened a beer-garden. 
Miss Dolmar declined anything, but Latimer, 
though not hungry, felt he must join Jack. 

They sat there and talked, for a long while. 
They talked of Jack’s visit to America, where he 
and Latimer had made acquaintance, and become 
fast friends; of Latimer’s own extensive travels ; 
of Miss Dolmar’s London seasons; of books, 
art, etc. 
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Then they walked about the promenade; and, } busy in the barracks; but I’ll join you, after, 


at last, Miss Dolmar proposed that they should 
go up to the fortress, at the side, and watch the 
sunset from the ramparts. ‘As’ they reached the 
iron gates, a young officer, seated in the shadow 
of the wall, started up, and hurried forward, with 


so many exaggerated, Italian expressions of } 


delight, that Latimer felt sudden jealousy and 
wrath rise in his soul. Such a handsome, young 
officer, too; almost as tall as Latimer, himself, 
and possessing the advantage of hisshowy Lancer’s 
uniform, to set off his fine figure. 

But, somehow, Miss Dolmar’s frank pleasure 
at meeting him, proved a sort of comfort to 
Ernest. If thé Italian had been a favored ad- 
mirer, he reflected, she would have seemed less 
frankly glad. So his wrath died out, and he 
could even mentally admit that the young lieu- 
tenant was ‘‘a splendid-looking chap.” 

The officer merely griped Jack’s hand ; too busy 
pouring out voluble greetings to Miss Dolmar, in 
his native tongue, to have any wards to bestow 
on her brother, and the lady replied in very fair 
and fluent Italian, especially considering that she 
was an Englishwoman, 

“Come, now, Luigi,’ cried, Jack, ‘just stop 
your inos and issimos, and talk English. What's 
the use of your understanding the finest language 
in the world, if you won’t-speak it.’’ 

‘« Because Miss Dolmar speaks Italian so much 
better, than I do your iron-bound. tongue,” 
returned the lieutenant, though his excellent 
accent belied his words. 

‘* No flattery allowed, young man,’’ said Jack. 
‘* By the way, Della Bocca, let me make you and 
my American friend, Latimer, acquainted. As 
you are neither of you English, you won’t need 
to be stiff and solemn.” 

“T could not be, with an American—I like 
their country too much,” said the lieutenant, 
with a smile, that quite lit up his dark face. 

“But what are. you doing here, anyhow?” 
asked Jack. ‘‘ None of your regiment quartered 
in Siena, is there ?”’ 

“No. But my mother lives here. 
furlough. I’m a Sienese,’’ he added. 

So you are—I forgot. Well, you can’t help 
it,” retorted Jack, ‘‘ Since you haven’t the bliss 
of being an Englishman, I suppose you might as 
well be Sienese as anything.”’ 

They all laughed, with the ease and heartiness 
with which people, who like each other, and are 
young, can enjoy mutual badinage. 

** We are going to watch the sunset, marquis,”’ 
said Miss Dolmar, presently.. ‘‘ Will you come ?”’ 

‘Unfortunate wretch that I am,” he cried. 
“Tve got to wait here for the colonel, who is 


I am on 


little, if you will permit.” 

“Then Pll wait with you,” said Jag 
‘These two people will want to rave over th 
sunset, and I shall be glad to escape they 
rhapsodies.”’ 

Latimer wondered if he looked as delighted x 
he felt, at this proposal, on Jack’s part. Whe 
he glanced at Della Bocca, he knew that he must; 
for the young officer was watching him, with g 
half-envious, half-angry, light in his great eyes, 

“Tm afraid we shall lose the finest of the 
sunset, Miss Dolmar, if we don’t go,” said 
Latimer. 

“T am quite ready,” she answered, with 
smile, which made Latimer’s heart leap, and 
caused the lieutenant a sharp pang. But, in an 
instant, the situations were reversed ; for Miss 
Dolmar gave the Italian a still sweeter smile, and 
said, in the most cordial tones of her beautiful 
voice: ‘‘ Please don’t let Jack keep you here an 
hour—I’ve a thousand questions to ask.” 

‘Indeed, indeed, I will not,” he cried, 
flushing with pleasure, while his eyes shone like 
stars. ‘‘ What a pleasure to have met you—I 
never dreamed of it—and you, mean to stop 
some time?’’ 

‘*A week, at least,’ said Miss Dolmar. 
are to wait for my aunt—she is in Naples.” 

Della. Bocea clapped his hands, in a boyish 
fashion, which caused Latimer to smile, disdain- 
fully,.under. his moustache ; but he displayed a 
wisdom, very few young men would have been 
capable of; for, as soon as he and Miss Dolmar 
passed on, he said: 

‘‘What a very handsome fellow—he looks 
clever, too.’’ 

“He is,” Miss Dolmar answered, “and the 
kindest, best-hearted man imaginable.” 

‘Have you known him long?’’ Latimer asked. 

“Oh, yes. He is a connection of some rela- 
tives of ours. He has been several times in 
England, and has visited at our house.” 

‘“‘Ah,” said Latimer, and set his teeth hard. 
Why should fate haye bestowed such unmerited 
happiness, on any member of the Latin race? 
** See those soldiers—rather poor creatures, as & 
rule, these Italian warriors,”’ he said, aloud. 

‘«Why, you were praising them, awhile ago,” 
exclaimed Miss, Dolmar, <‘‘ You told Jack to 
look at our troops; of unfledged boys, before 
abusing these.” 

“Did I? Oh, that was for the pleasure of 
taking Jack down a bit—he is such a thorough 
Briton,’”’ returned Latimer. Then he began to 
laugh, and added: ‘That’s not the real reason, 
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Della Bocca’s haying known you a good while— 
being an old friend, when I’m just a new 
soquaintance.”” 

“JT could, not consider you. that,’ she said, 
seriously. ‘‘I do not forget your kindness to 
ny brother.. He would (have. died) of that 
dreadful fever, in California, if it had mot been 
for you. I,have,always wanted to thank you, 
Mr. Latimer. ‘ Let me-do\so now.’’ « 

She spoke so gravely, that Latimer felt 
sshamed ; and, for a few moments, they walked 
on; talking earnestly enougli; ‘ They had a full 
half-hour’s leisure, to admire the beautiful view. 
In the foreground, Siena seated, like a queen, 
upon. her throne of :hills;' beyond, for miles and 
niles, 4.sweep of ‘woodland and plain, dotted 
vith villas,and towers; andthe. purple hills, 
jn the distance, gorgeous im the evéning light. 

Then Dolmar and. Della,‘ Bocca: joined: them, 
and they all walked back to the hotel; and-the 
Italian was: asked: to: dime,:dn' invitation he 
secepted, on condition, that the ithree would go 
vith him, later, to visit his mother: ' The promise 
yas duly carried out, and the mother proved a 
most delightful old lady, frank'and playful as a 
child, yet so stately and dignified withal, ‘so 
beautiful, in the picturésque ruin of age, that she 
seemed the fitting mistress of the great palace, 
strong and sterh. enough: to ‘have served. as a 
fortress, ‘yet: so lighted up within by rare, ‘old 
frescoes, world-famed pictures, and cinque-cento 
ireasures, thatthe most:imaginative person could 
not have conceived a mor’ charming abode. 

The week, which the brother and ‘sister had 





proposed to spend in the quaint,’ old town, 
prolonged itself into»a month. 'The aunt ‘was 
detained, at Naples, by ‘the illness! of a favorite 
companion; ‘and some: other relatives, whom 
Jack especially detested, occupidd Florence; and 
he declared that nothing’ should induce him to 
set foot there, while they remained. 

But the time did not seem long to any of 
them. Jack Dolmar was the best-tempered of 
mortals, as he was the laziest, except when 
hunting and shooting. This émtire freedom from } 
society-luties, therefore, suited him exactly.» To 
conipleté) thé sum of: bis indolent content, a 
pretty Ameri¢an widow, whom) he had met in 
Rome, made her appearance at the hotel, and-she 
and Jack plunged into a desperate flirtation. 
Neither belived the other really in earnest, and 
did not put much personal strength of feeling 
info the matter; though, with both, it was, per- 
haps, getting stronger than they knew. 

4s for Miss Dolmar, she never thought of 
danger—io herself or others. The old marchesa 
had told her that Luigi was to marry a distant 





cousin, in Genoa, and so fulfil a long-settled 
arrangement between the families ; and Jack had 
said that he believed Latimer was engaged to 
some American girl. ' In consequence, Miss 
Dolmar accepted the attentions ‘of the pair, as 
mere idle.civilites. 

But neither «f the men were blind, in regard 
to the other. Each knew that he had a rival, 
anda dangerous one, too, from both physical 
advantages, and mental gifts. But there was a 
strong liking between them, in spite of this 
knowledge; a sympathy, which neither could 
résist, try as he might; and both had reasons 
for trying, when joalous or morbid. Della Bocea 
was only twenty-five, and Latimer not quite a 
year older; and, experienced men of the world, 
as they deemed themselves, there was a good deal 
of boyish impulse and vehemenice stad) }¢ft in their 
natures. Whenever they eouki not be with Miss 
Dolmar, they were together} and, they talked, 
freely, upon every possible subject, except that 
lady. It miight have been better, and safer, if, 
in :the beginning, they had come to a distinct 
understanding, on this point, and owned them- 
selves rivals; but they did not; and it was very, 
very seldom that her name even’ found mention 
between them. 

The weather was heavenly. The surrounding 
country afforded endless, lovely drives and walks. 
The charming; old town, itself, proved a never- 
ceasing object of interest.. Just'to wander about 
the streets, was. like plunging ‘back into the 
Middle Ages. 

But the enchanted month came to an end, at 
last. The aunt was to arrive, in a féw days, and 
the pleasant, little circle would be broken up. 
It! was wonderful ‘iow both Latimer, and Della 
Bocca, kept from an open revelation of feeling. 
But, impulsive as both were, each had motives 
for reticence, sufficiently strong to enable him 
to preserve a reasonable degree of self-control, 
Latimer dared not speak, after so short an ac- 
quaintaneés. Katharine Dolmar was a very proud 
woman, he saw, and one quite capable of pro- 
nounding his hasty ayowal an impertinence. As 
for Luigi; he feared any discovery, on hia mother’s 
part, just now..: No engagement, between him and 
his cousin, actually existed; but he knew what 
both families, ¢xpected; knew, too, that Nina 
loved him. | Nay! ‘until the past winter had taught 
him the depth of his passion for Kate, he had 
contemplated the prospect of marriage, with oretty 
Nina, with sufficient complacency. If his mother 
got any suspicion of the state of affairs, she had 
quite determination enough to speak to Miss 
Delmar, in a way that would put an end to his 
hopes. So he felt that he must wait. In a few 
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months, he was certain of being promoted to a 
captaincy. Also, he should come into possession 
of an inheritance, which would render him 
independent of his mother. | Then, he trusted, 
between her pride in his advancement, and her 
earnest love for him, to coax. her into allowing 
him to have his own:way. 

The Dolmars gave a little dinner-party, one 
night; for, through the marchesa, they had made 
acquaintance with several Sienese families; had 
been invited to certain houses, to pass the evening, 
and drink orgeat, and eat little biscuits; and so 
they decided to return the hospitalities, in Anglo- 
Saxon fashion. The signora Della Bocca was to 
have matronized Miss Dolmar, but:an inopportune 
neuralgic attack, a disease to which, like most of 
her elderly countrywomen, she was very subject, 
preventedither doing so; however,: another 
stately dame, with many long titles; could do it 
just as well, in her! threadbare, velvet gown, 
decorated with a torrent of lace, worth a small 
fortune: It was lucky for the old‘ marchesa’s 


peace of mind, that illness kept her at home; as 
Luigi was in a state‘of, intense excitement, and 
the shrewd, little lady would certainly have per- 
ceived ‘something’ of his feelings, towards the 
beautiful English girl. 

The dinner proved very: gay, chiefly through 


the efforts of Luigi and Latimer. When the 
ladies had all gone, with the exception of the 
widow, who sat bending over the table; where 
Jack i was exhibiting: ‘some miracle of carving 
he had just purchased, to Luigi and a young 
Frenchman, Miss. Dolmar opened the window, 
and stepped'iout into the balcony, and Latimer 
followed her. 

‘You ‘have: scarcely spoken to me; all, the 
evening,” he said, laughing. \‘‘ But, at least, I 
suppose, you will bid me good-night.” i 

«“ And I have to'thank you and the marchese, 
for making the evening a success,’ she replied. 
«You quite surpassed yourselves... You had 
rather the advantage, for you speak French bet- 
ter than he.’’ 

“Tam thankful to get the advantage of him in 

any particular, however sliglit,’ Latimer’ ex- 
claimed, with imprudent warmth.. 

She looked at him, in-a little: surprise, though 
she laughed. She was so lovely,in her white 
robes, her face glorified by the méonlight, that 
he rather lost his head... Such wild) words rose 
to his lips, that it required. a ae effort to 
check them. . 

**You must not: be kept upsany longer,’ hes 
said, afraid toremainthereanother instant. ‘ Will 
you give me one flower—just one?’ he added, 
pointing to a bouquet she held. Had he known 





that Luigi had-given it. to her, he, probably, 
would:not have made the request. 

She selected a spray of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
handed it to him, saying, laughingly : 

“It is a shame ‘to spoil thé bunch, but you 
have been so good, this evening, that I must not 
refuse you.”’ 

‘Thanks!’ he'said. ‘I wonder if you. can 
dream how precious it)is to me.’ He pressed 
the flowers to his lips, as he spoke, gazing at her 
with eager, passionate eyes. 

It was the first time he had ever spoken like 
that; the first time he had ever let his soul out 
im: his gaze, as he did then.’ A sudden, quick 
tremor stirred Kate Dolmar’s nerves. Almost 
simultaneously rose the recollection of what Jack 
had ‘said about Latimer’s engagement. 

Words, and look, under this memory, became 
amimpertinence». But, ah! worse than that; in 
this’ quick moment of conflicting fecling, she 
learned asecret that she had not even suspected— 
she cared for: him! 

She looked full in his face, however, proudly, 
sternly, with a glance which turned him cold, from 
head ‘to foot. | ‘*I have beiesldanly offended her,” 
he said to himself. 

** It is chilly, here,’’ she ‘said, ini an icy voice, 
and passing him, with # slight inclination of the 
head, joined the group at. the table. 

For a few moments, ‘Lafimer stood, leaning 
against the edge of the balcony, actually sick and 
dizzy, with apprehension and regretd) What had 
he done—what had he done? Oh, he must 
speak now—she must! hear; he must know his 
fate, however dreadful. 

He started forward, not even remembering how 
mad he was to suppose, that, while so many were 
present, he could have an.oppértunity of speak- 
ing privately to her. When he reached the table, 
Miss Dolmar and the widow had departed; and 
the two men were just bidding Jack good-night. 
Latimer took his leave, also ; hurried to his room; 
threw a paletot over his evening-dress ; caught 
up his hat, and went downstairs, turning into 
the Lizza, upon which’ the back windows of the 
hotel opened. 

He came face to Seah) sbchocounchdd the Lizza, 
with Luigi and the Frenchman. An Italian, who 
had been of the dinner-party had also joined 
them. 

‘‘ Hereis Latimer, too,” said Luigi. ‘‘Come out 
tosmoke, eh’? We found Contarini loitering here. 
It does seem''a shame to stop in-doors, such 8 
perfect night.” 

Latimer was forced to put by his trouble; to 
stand there and talk; ‘to behave as much like & 
sane man, as he could manage. Contarini and the 
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wweews + sioens, 

Frenchman got into some argument; Luigi seized 

latimer’s arm, and pulled him forward, saying: 
«Walk up to the fortress-gates, and back. 


Those fellows will’ have got to the end of their } 


argument, by that time.” 

He was laughing, jesting, in the wildest spirits. 
Somehow, his light-heartedness: roused a very 
devil of wrath in Latimer’s soul. 

“What a noisy fellow you are!” heexclaimed. 
«] believe you Italians always stay boys.” 

Luigistopped short, and confronted him. ‘They 
had-reached an! open space, in the middle of the 
shrubberies. The moonlight’ fell full upom his 
face, and it was angry and black. 

As soon as the ungenerous words had left his 
lips, Latimer felt heartily sorry for having uttered 
them: He began to stammer some words of 
apology. 

Just then, the light wind blew»back the’ un- 
buttoned paletot, thrown over Latimer’s shoulders, 
and the marquis ‘sdw' the ane in 
thelappel of his coat. 

“Luigi, —” He began. 

But Latimer could get no further. The sight 
of the blossoms ‘he had given Miss Dolmar, roused 
Della Bocca’s anger to #: terrible pitch. He 
matched the spray, fluhg it'on the ground, and 


set his ‘heel on it;' his faée livid, his eyes blazing. 

“Youare not: worthy to wear them,’ ho hissed 
out, “You are not &‘gentleman!”’ 

latimer’s fiery temper was roused. 

“Tt would not be to one of your race, that I 
would come to learn,’’ he cried. Then his gen- 
erous nature asserted ‘itself, éven over his anger; 


he knew the fault was_ his. ' 
mean that,’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, that comes too late !’’ cried Della Bocca. 
“You can’t insult an Itdlian,'sir, and then back 
out of the consequences.” 

“Tm not likely to try,’”’ said Latimer, divided 
between ragevand' remorse.’ ‘* I: think the insult 
came from you.’’ 

Luigi picked up the crushed Sateen and held 
them out, withea contemptuous laugh. 

“If, you had any more} I'd treat them in the 
same fashion,’’ said he. 

Even at this’instant, Latimer had too: much 
tecollection of what was honorable, to let Miss 
Dolmar have ‘any connection, whatever, with 
their difficulty. 

“If you want ‘to quarrel, you must choose 
another subject,’’ said he. 

“Ah, I understandi: You are right,” cried 
lnigi. “You have insulted my nation: ’ ‘Will 
You apologize 2” 

“ Apologize ?”? Latimer Isughinds; derisivély. 

“You're a coward!’’ exclaimed Della Bocca ; 


« Luigi, I didn’t 








and Latimer ¢aught the hand he had lifted; just 
in time to avoid a blow 

The two men stood, staring in each other’s 
faces, for'‘an instant. It seemed’ to both, that 
they had always hated one another. 

«This Git end here,’”’’said Latimer. 

‘*No!” cried. Luigi, wrenching ‘his arm’ free. 
“This earth isn’t wide enough forboth of us.” 

Again he lifted ‘his clenched hand: Latimer 
pushed him back. . Their two friends, coming up 
the path, at. this crisis, hurried forward, with 
eager inquiries and exclamations. 

“‘Mr. Latimer has insulted my country,”’ said 
Luigi. | “Contarini, I must beg, to put the 
matter in your hands.. No doubt; Monsieur de 
Morney will att as Mr: Latimer’s friend.” 

He walked away, towards the fortress, and 
Contarini followed. The: Frenchman remained 
with Latimer, and found the American. as obsti- 
nate and determined, as Contarini did Luigi. 
*In a few moments, the two men left their 
principals, and held a brief consultation. \ They 
were helpless. | Neither Latimer nor Inigi would 
hear reason. ‘Latimer went back to his room; 
Luigi, to Contarini’s' house: ' When the inter- 
niediaries followed’ their principals, everything 
had beenarranged. The two men were to ‘fight, 
with’ swords,’ at daybreak, in the’ grounds of 
Contarini’s villa, a short distance outside of the 
city gates, and ‘alréady: famous for ‘such. en- 
counters. 

Late in the night, Jack Dolinar was wakened, 
by ‘a violent: toothache, and ‘he'was so unaccus- 
tomed to pain ofiany sort, that he bore it with 
even less thah:the small amount of fortitude, 
which we men can summon against’ physical 
suffering.’ He lighted: a candle,».and dressed 
himself, fortunately remembering) that Latimer 
hada bottle of: chloroform in ‘hisroom. So he 
started, candle in hand, down the corridor, 
hoping that'‘he might suceeed in getting what he 
wanted, ‘without waking his friend. Softly 
opening the door, he entered. The curtains 
were drawn about the bed. Latinier neither 
spoke nor stirred. Jacki walked on tip-toe to the 
table; but the chloroform was not there.’ He 
stumbled against a chair, and made such ‘a noise, 
that he expected to see Latimer'.start up, in 
astonishment and ‘anger; but there was no sign 
of his having been disturbed. 

**Talk about the’ Seven Sleepers,” muttered 
Jack, rather indignant, now, that ariybody could 
slumber so profoundly, when he was suffering. 

He went up to’ the bed: It! was'empty. It 
had not been oceupied that night. Jack thought 
this' very odd; but a fresh paroxysm itiade him 
forget everything, but the necessity of finding 
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the chloroform. He discovered it; at length, 


The dawn was beginning to break, as Jack 


behind some bottles, on the bureau, filled his } hurried along the street leading to the Port 


mouth, and as,soen as the anp)sthetic dulled the 
pain, began searching for a bit of cotton. He 
recollected, that Latimer had boughti some, the 
day before, to wrap up some bits of {¥é#y carving. 
He pulled out the table-drawer,' and the. first 
thing he saw, was a letter, directed to himself, 
lying on the top of the piles of papers. . 

He tore open the envelope. As he unfolded 
the sheet, a second envelope, bearing his sister’s 
name, fell from it. Jack glanced down the page, 
and uttered a ery of dismay and grief. ‘The 
letter was to tell him what to’ do, in ease the diel 
ended fatally for Latimer. . ‘ 

Horror-stricken as’ he was, Jack, needed very 
few moments to get back his strong, practital 
common-sense, and, im the shock, to lose his 
toothache. He felt. confident, that jealousy; in 
regard to his sister, had been the real cause of 
the quarrel; he had known that both men were 
in love with her; and he reproached himself 
now, bitterly, for having held his peace. He 
ought to have warned “her; have warned Luigi, 
also; for when’ Latimer assured him that hé was 
mistaken, about his ever having been ergaged, 
Jack had learned his friend’s seeret; but he had 
not chosen to meddle. Latimer, he said, must 
tell Kate himself. 

The duel must not, and should not, take place. 
Why, Kate loved Latimer; he was sure. of that. 
The widow, indeed, had insisted it was Luigi she 
liked, and angered Jack, by declaring’ her a 
flirt. But Kate was no flirt, He would prevent 
the encounter, if he had to stand between the 
combatants. 

But he was. wasting time: 


‘He must go, at 
once. The mention of Contarini’s name, made 
Jack. certain of the place wheré they were! to 
meet. 


Jack ran back to his chamber, got his hat, and 
hurried downstairs. The porter, who slept ina 
little room off the entrance-hall, looked out, as 
Jack passed. 

* You are going out, too, signore?’’ he asked. 

«Yes. How leng since Mr. Latimer went?’ 

‘Only a short time,’’ replied the man, sup- 
posing; from Jack’s words, that the command of 
secreey, laid upon him, could not be meant to 
apply to the gentleman. 

“Well, hold your tongue,’’ said Jack, and 
tossed him a Napoleon, The porter added it to 
the one he had lately received from Latimer, and 
retired to his couch again, to rest.in peace. He 
knew, very well, what errand must be taking the 
two signori abroad at that hour; but it was none 
of his business. 


i 





Romana, about a mile beyond which, stood the 
Contarini villa, He passed ‘a stable, where he 
was in the habit of hiring horses. The door 
stood ajar; one ofthe men was there, busy with 
a sick horse, Jack got him to saddle a fleet, 
little beast, he had often ridden; and away he 
dashed; down the stony street. 

It was growing broad daylight, when he 
arrived at the villa grounds, Jack dismounted, 
and tied! his horse toa post. The gates were 
locked... But he remémbered, that, further on, 
there was an angle in the wall, which one could 
scale by means of some jutting stones. Contarini 
had once shown ‘it to him, when relating the 
means. by which he used to: get in‘ and out, at 
night, in his boyish days. 

Over the high wall went Jack, his gymnastic 
training rendering the feat easy enough. Once 
landed on the smooth turfibelow, he raced up 
the principal avenue, and came out by the house, 


‘This was shut up, at. this’ seasof of the year, 


He passed it, and hurried on, towards a wood) at 
some distance. Beyond this was a cleared space. 
As Jack neared it, he heard a voice call, ‘‘ Three!” 
Then came the clash -of ‘swords, and on he 
bounded ; reached the edge of the wood; and saw 
Latimer and Luigi just. beginning their combat. 

“Stop!” he shouted. | «(If either of you are 
going to fight, it must be with me.” 

As he spoke, he'got close to them. The two 
seconds hurried up. Jaék pushed them away. 

‘« Latimer! Luigi!’’ ‘he ctied, absolutely forcing 
himself in between them. 

Both turned, their uplifted weapons suspended 
in their hands. Jack’s foot slipped ; he stumbled 
forward; struck heavily’ against the point of 
Latimer’s sword; reeled; and fell backwards 
upon the ground. |’ 

There was an instant. of horrified silence; then 
a simultaneous groan broke from the bystanders. 
The surgeon knelt by the prostrate man, un- 
buttoning his waistcoat, tearing open his shirt, 
and exposing a wdund in the left breast, from 
which the blood flowed in a quick, irregular stream. 

' «My God! he is dead !”’ exclaimed Contarini. 

The words roused Latimer, from his stupor of 
agony. He snatched up his sword. But Luigi 
caught his arm, just in time. Otherwise, in his 
despair, he might have killed himself. 

“‘He’s not dead,” cried the surgeon. “Give 
tine that case of instruments, Contarini—quick !” 

When. the blood was staunched, they carried 
Jack into the house; then came the most painful 
task of all—his sister must be sent for. 

There are no words to describe the torture, 
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which Latimer lived through, during the next 
thirty-six hours of suspense. He believed, after- 
ward, that his reason would never have returned, 
except for Luigi's care. 

The young Italian’s remorse equalled his own. 
Iuigi had seen Katharine Dolmar’;* had‘ taken 
the blame upon himself; his own suffering seemed 
nothing, in comparison ‘to Latimer’s, since an 
awful chance had made him the actual medium 
of Jack’s misfortune. : 

It was Luigi, who, at the expiration of those 
dreadful hours, brought Latimer the tidings that 
Jack had wakened out of the délirium, which had 
followed the early hours of stupor. His first 
intelligible words, had been to ask for his friend. 

Luigi had to say farewell, also. He had just 
been ordered to join his regiment, without an 
instant’s delay. The duel was supposed to be a 
profound secret; but, all Siena knew of it, though 
the general belief was that it had taken place 
between the two foreigners. The stern, little, old 
marchesa knew the truth, however, and Luigi’s 
recall was her doing. She attended to that 
matter, even before going out to the villa, to share 
Katharine Dolmar’s watch. 

Latimer, obeyed the summons, at once. He 
had only one hope, that he might not have to 
meet Katharine. He was shown up to the wounded 
man’s room. As he entered, Jack’s white face 
turned slowly, on the pillow; the honest, blue 
eyes looked out at him, with affectionate tender- 
ness; one weakened hand stretched itself for- 
ward, in welcome. 

“Jack, oh, my God, Jack!” moaned Latimer, 
falling on his knees, by the bedside, while the 
tears, that were an honor to his manhood, burst 
forth, and choked his utterance. 

The curtains stirred, unnoticed by him, and 
Katharine Dolmar crept, noiselessly, out of the 
room. 

“Come, come, old man, cheer up!” Jack 
said, in his kindest tones, ‘‘The doctor says, I 





shall be all right, in a fortnight. You've got to 
nurse me, you know. I recollect, what a famous 
hand you are at it, and I give you fair warning, 
I don’t mean to'haye anybody else.” 

So, Latimer took his place by the bed, and 
scareely’ left it, during the next ten days. 
Katharine Dolmar shared his watch, a great deal 
of the time; but ‘he “tiever once saw her alone; 
never had even an opportunity to know if she 
had forgiven him, or ever might. 

The day, at last, came, when Jack could ‘be 
dressed, and’ sit up for a little, and gladden them 
all, by his gay spirits; which, by the way, some- 
what horrified the aunt, who was of a severe turn 
of mind. - She Had arrived, soon after Jack’s 
accident; but the share’ Latimer had borne 
therein, was carefully concealed from her. 

“Anybody would think, you were the fellow 
just out of bed,” exclaimed Jack, looking at his 
friend ; and it was true; Latimer was pale and 
thin, as if from’ long illness. <“‘ Now, tell Kate 
she may come in,’’ said Jack, when he was-com- 
fortably established in his easy-chair. 

Latimer opened the door; saw her walking up 
and down the corridor; and gave her brother’s 
message toher. As the pair entered, Jack called: 

**Come ‘here, you two!” They approached, 
and stood, one on either side of his chair; both 
very pale; ‘both with downcast eyes. 

«Kate, give me your hand,” continued Jack ; 
and, as she obeyed, he added, “give me yours, 
Latimer.” 

When he had both, in his broad palms, he 
joined them, and said, with a laugh which poorly 
hid a sob: “I’ve a natural right to dispose of 
you, as my sister; and I’ve bought the right to do 
what I please with you, Ernest; so I give you to 
each other. Now go away, and talk it out.” 

So they wer married, early in the autumn; and 
Jack and the widow were married, soon after. Luigi 
has not yet taken pretty Nina to wife, but he will, 
before long; and will be happy enough, after all. 





“(WE PARTED.’? 


BY MARY TURNER BEERS. 


We parted with a cold good-bye, 
I saw him pass into the street ; 
Long years had fled since we had met, 
And ne’er again might we two meet. 


The past came o’er me, like a dream 
Of music, breathing soft and low ; 
We thought we could not live apart— 

But that was in the long ago. 


In mock'ry sad, we often smile, 





And do our duty ’mid the throng; 


While few can know the hearts that ache, 
Amid the merry jest and song. 


The autumn days drag, one by one, 

The forest leaves grow brown and sere ; 
And life goes slowly, sadly on— 

From month to month, from year to year. 


Soon winter comes, with icy chains, 
But hope can bring no change to me; 
In solitude my heart remains, 
Away, my love, away from thee. 
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HOOPER. 


Arg you. fond, of liying.in boarding houses, 
reader? Of dwelling. in a single room, where 
your possessions, few. though they may be, are 
piled. one onthe top of each,other? Of eating 
food dressed to please the palates of these people, 
and where every dish on the table has the same 
flavor, as if cooked in the same pan, and seasoned 
with the same spoon? Of having your most 
private affairs. made, the, theme-of discussion, by 
tattling old maids and, scandal-loving matrons? 
I, for one, am. not fond.of all this. Nor was it 
until .I went to Paris that I made acquaintance 
with,the ways and affairs of boarding houses. 

The house I went to had been, recommended to 
me by some kind friends in-America. It was 
kept by no less 4. personage than a real live 
baroness—-the Baroness Blinski. How this titled 
lady had sunk, from the heights of the aristocracy, 
tothe humble position of the keeper of a boarding 
house, was never exactly understood. But her 
house. was beautifully situated, in one of the best 
quarters of Paris. The, furniture made up in 
gilding and clocks for what it lacked in comfort 
and carpets. The profusion of plate on the table, 
and the loftiness of the epergnes, were held to 
atone for the scantiness of the food ;, and then it 
was something to live beneath the roof of a 
baroness; and it looked well in the American 
papers, when it was stated that. ‘Mrs. Snobbs 
and her daughters were staying, in Paris, at the 
Baroness Blinski’s.”’ - 

The guests, or rather boarders, comprised the 
usual English captain, with a red nose, and his 
stout wife, in bright purple silk, with emerald- 
green trimmings; the American girl, who had 
come abroad to study music, with a view to 
devoting herself to the opera, accompanied by 


the usual mamma, with an immense degree of; 


faith in the prima donna of the future aforesaid. 
There was also the usual brace of old maids, with 
a taste for church-going and a passion for scandal. 
There was the young clergyman in weak health, 
and with an inclination to be highly scandalized 
at everything and everybody in Paris. And, 
among: the varied throng, were the two sets of 
people wherewith my story chiefly concerns itself. 

First, there were Mrs, Farquhar and her 
daughter, Florence, from San Francisco. Mrs. 
Farquhar was « widow, of about sixty years of 
age, ”" 202) fair Florence was her only child—a 





blooming girl of nearly twenty-one, the latest 
born and sole survivor (as her mother told me, 
with tears in her eyes, one day) of a numerous 
family, Such a pretty old lady, as was Mr, 
Farquhar, it has seldom, been my lot to encounter, 
Small and daintily made, with delicate features, 
that kept a faint, soft coloring like a winter-rose, 
exquisite little hands and feet, and clear, blue 
eyes, that wore a piteous expression, as though 
the traces of past tears still lingered in their 
depths—all went to make up a very winning 
picture. And with all her prettiness, she never 
dressed youthfully, or behaved youthfully, or 
made, a fool of herself in any way. Indeed, as 
regards her dress, her simple, yet coquettish 
little cap, under which the silvery curls of her 
hair showed to such advantage, her rich black 
dresses, and the vaporous folds of tulle that 
swathed her throat and hid all lines and traces 
of old age in that tell-tale portion of the feminine 
frame, were all points that went to make up the 
charm of the picture. 

Unfortunately, Mrs.. Farquhar was as weak, 
where her daughter was concerned, as she was 
charming to look upon, and sensible as regarded 
her dress and manners. She permitted herself 
to be bullied and driven about, by that imperious 
young person, after a truly lamentable fashion. 
Florence Farquhar was, indeed, an exaggerated 
specimen of a certain type of the American girl. 
She had been a beauty and a belle, ever since 
she had outgrown dolls and sugar-plums. Her 
father had died before she was twelve years old, 
and both parents had idolized her, bestowing on 
her all the love that they had ‘given to the dead 
brothers and sisters that had passed away before 
she was born. 

«(The little beauty, sparkling, graceful, and 
fascinating, had seen the dignity of prospective 
heirship added.to her other charms, in her child- 
hood; for, as her father had died without a will, 
two-thirds of his large estate ‘would pass into her 
hands, on the day she would be twenty-one. No 
wonder that she became spoiled and imperious. 
And Mrs. Farquhar was the last person on earth 
to correct, or repress, such qualities in her off 
spring. She used to look meekly and helplessly 
at her daughter, whenever that, headstrong 
damsel insisted on executing some peculiarly 
preposterous freak; and a faint “‘Flossy, now, 
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really you should not do that,” was thé most ; fair, but with premature lines about his eyes, 


and a lack of freshness ‘and. vigor in his aspect, 
which told of dissipation, and its effects. 


yehement opposition that she ever ventured upon 
making. Fortunately, Flossy was not a posi- | 
tively bad sort of a girl, at all; only a spoilt 


Yet, 
} he-was well-bred and agreeable; could sing small 
and wayward young creature, with a far more ballads, in a weak, but well-trained baritone; 
favorable opinioniof her own sense and discern- could dance fairly well, and was never.averse to 
ment, than those qualities deserved.; And how } exercising his talents, for the benefit of the com- 
pretty she was, the minx! I actually used to } pany in general, and of Miss.Flossy, Farquhar in 
catch myself staring at her, in a surreptitious particular. Madame Belval was, however, the 
manner, and delighting my eyes with the fresh, | most interesting personage of the trio. Tall and 
healthy: bloom of her complexion; | the golden \ spare, with aquiline features, a sallow skin, and 
silkiness: 6f the little rings of hair, that-clustered |-white hair, folded plainly under @ cap of severest 
over her foreliead ; the dainty sauciness. of her } aspect, she looked the great lady, to the very life, 
eocked-up nose, and laiighing, violet eyes ;.and the ; though her dress was always of the plainest, being 


delicate proportions of her graceful figure, set off, } 
aswere these last, by Worth’s latest compositions, 
in the way of walking and of morning dresses. ; 
She was getting’ up an outfit for Saratoga, and a ; 
vinter, afterwards, in Washington; and, as each ; 
new dress came home, she would give it “a wear, 
toget it through the Custom Housé,’!.as she used 
toobserve; but, also, I think, privately, to dazzle 
her fellow-boarders, with a sight of her magnifi- 
cetice. Such shimmering gauzes, and shining 
satins, such delicately-tinted brocades and costly 
laces, such bewildering hues of blue, and pink, and 
cream, and mauve, had never before been seen, in 
thestuffy drawing-rooms of Madame La Baronne’s 
establishment. And it was impossible not to ad- 
mire the pretty creature, in the fresh bloom of 
her youthful beauty, and, equally impossible, 
not to pardon her petty foibles and vanities. 

The Farquhars sat. just opposite me, at the 
dinner-table, and farther up, at the right hand 
of the baroness herself in fact, was stationed a 
group that had attracted my attention, from the 
very first moment I had entered the house—a 
French family, consisting of the father, mother, 
and one son, the latter a young man, of about 
twenty-five years of age. Their name was Belval. 
The father was:a small, spare, old man, who 
talked but little,.and spent his time in per- 
using the ‘ Pays,” and: tlie: ‘‘ Gaulois,” and 
the “« Petit Caporal,”’ and the “‘ Met d’ Ordie,”’ and 
other Bonapartist sheets, (for he was a frantic 
Imperialist,) beside the parlor fire. He appeared 
to be devoid of the usual tastes of elderly French- 
men, for clubs and cafés, and never seemed to 
care to leave the house. In the evening, when, 
secording to the pernicious custom, common at 
many French boarding houses, the gaming-tables 
Were produced, he would wake up to something 
like animation, and would play..as long as he 
ould find an adversary; his withered cheek 
flushing, and his thin fingers trembling on the 
cards, as he gambled for the interesting sum of 
ten-cents. The son was fine-looking, tall and 





usually ‘of some black, woolen stuff, and of the 
simplest possible fashion. There was something 
in the steely gleam of her cold, gray eyes; and in 
the set lines of her thin lips,\that was eloquent of 
pride, and ofa habitofcommand, Her hands, too, 
long, ‘thin, and white, with|slender, tapering fin- 
gers, told of good blood, and. high breeding. These 
thin, bloodless-looking hands; in singular ‘contra- 
distinction to the studied severity of the rest of 
Madame Belval’s attire, were always ablaze with 
gems, great, glittering diamonds, rubies, and sap- 
phires, that looked, to say the least, extremely out 
of place, when contrasted with the lady’s stuff 
gown, and net cap. M. Belval, also, occasionally 
sported a rather remarkable scarf-pin. It was an 
engraved: opal, showing a head of Diana, cut in 
high-relief. The workmanship was admirable ; but 
the stone, itself, was peculiarly dull and colorless, 
lacking all the gleaming fires and play of rainbow- 
tints, that form the true beauty of theopal. _ I have 
cause to remember this pin, by a little incident 
that took place one evening. The conversation, 
having turned upon gems, apropos of some 
ornaments, which Miss Farquhar had ordered at 
Tiffany’s, someone remarked ‘on the fine work- 
manship of M. Belval’s pin, and asked to look at 
it. -It passed from hand to hand, everybody 
admiring and examining it, till it came into my 
possession, . As I gave it back to its owner, I 
remarked, jestingly, «‘ Your opal lacks lustre, M. 
Belval; someone must have tried to poison you, 
one day, and, so according to the legend of the 
gem, put out its central fires.” 

The effect produced by my careless words was 
really alarming: The old man turned as pale as 
death, and snatched the opal from my hand, 
glaring aime in speechless fury as he did so. 
Then, seeing by the looks of consternation on 
the features of the bystanders, that he was 
betraying a very uncalled-for and strange degree 
of emotion, he tried to laugh, failed utterly in 
the attempt, and abruptly quitted the room. I 
began to believe that M. Belval was insane on 
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the subject of trinkets, and that his insanity. was 
shared by his‘wife; for this incident respecting 
the scarf-pin recalled to my, mind ‘a similar be- 
trayal of irritation on the part of Mme. Belval, 
when an old French gentleman, of antiquarian 
tastes, had requested permission to inspect an 
old-fashioned locket which she had habitually 
worn suspended to her watch-chain, and which 
was set with a large, shallow emérald, on which 
was engraved a coat-of-arms. She had refused 
to:let him touch it, with every symptom of indig- 
nation and excitement, and had instantly left the 
room. ‘Nor was’ she ever again seen to wear the 
locket. qawl 

However, the Belvals, and their trinkets, and 
their peculiarities, interested me very little; and 
I doubt if I should ever have given them a second 
thought, had it not been for ‘the series of inci- 
dents that I am now about to relate. 

M. Leon Belval, the son of this singular pair, 
was, as I have said before, a handsome, but dissi- 
pated-looking, young fellow, with a well-trained 
voice and very charming manners. As he was 
the only young gentleman in the house, it was 
by no means strange that Flossy Farquhar, who 
was a born flirt, every inch of her, should en- 
courage his attentions; should sing with him, 
waltz with him, try to teach him the Boston of 
evenings, and suffer him to escort her, under her 
mother’s chaperonage, to the theatre and the 
opera. Beyond such comparatively mild pro- 
ceedings, she did not go; for Miss Farquhar was 
too well-bred to be fast; and, moreover, she had 
lived abroad quite long enough to know that a 
French adorer is not to be flirted with as openly 
and freely as is possible with an American one. 
$o I must confess that I was somewhat amazed 
when, one day, ,Mrs. Farquhar came into my 
room, in a state of pitiable agitation, and, amid a 
whirlwind of tears and sobs, announced to: me 
the fact of her daughter’s positive engagement to 
‘young Belval. 

«You know, my dear Miss Anson, that I have 
always been so opposed ‘to Flossy’s marrying a 
foreigner. Somehow or other, such matches sel- 
dom turn out well. There was. the Countess de 
Chelles—everybody.said she was poisoned by her 
husband; and then there was Maude Clevison, 
who married the Vicomte de Villaret, and had to 
Jeave him before two years were out!; and Miss 
Jameson, who ran off with the Count de Rosier, 
and he left’ her in about a year." 

I tried to soothe the old lady, and to persuade 
her that her French son-in-law might turn out to 
‘be a model husband, in all respects ; but she shook 
her head, and was in no wise convinced by my 
arguments. 





PAPER, 

“« My dear MissAnson, if he only really care 
for.Flossy herself, I should not so much ming, 
But all he is after is her fortune, and you knoy 
she comes of age in about. taree months, and yj] 
then enter into‘the uncontrolled possession of he 
property. I hear he has been: to the American 
Legation, and to: the American Consulate, to try 
to find out something definite about Mr, Fay 
quhar’s estate, and the extent of it, and. the 
terms of the will, and soon. He got no satisfac. 
tion gt either place—that I know—but he has 
learned all that he wanted to learn, through ap. 
other channel, undoubtedly ; ‘and then, besides, 
who are these Belvals? They ¢laim to be great 
aristocracy, and. Leon is always talking to Flossy 
about a dormant title, and all sorts of nonsense 
of that kind; but I am sure there is some mys. 
tery about them. Mr. Belval always bristles up 
and turns savage, if you make any allusions to 
the past, and Madame pinches her lips, and sits 
up stiffly; and talks about the misfortunes of the 
nobility, but: never a word can one get of real 
satisfaction out of one of them.’’ 

« But, if :young Leon’ Belval, himself, is—” 

“But he is not. He is a dissipated scamp, a 
gambler and a roué, and heaven knows what else 
beside. But what am I to do; Miss Anson? I 
have talked to Flossy till I am tired, and it is all 
of no use !’’ 

Of course, it was of no use. Miss Farquhar 
never would take her mother’s advice, on even 
so trivial a matter as a dress, or a trinket; s0 it 
was ‘hardly likely that she would listen to her 
when her imagination, if not her heart, had been 
taken captive by the handsome person, polished 
manners, and showy accomplishments of her 
Parisian swain. I felt a veritable degree of pity 
for therold Jady,:as she sat before me, her hands 
trembling, her face drawn and ghastly, and all 
the faint, delicate pink faded from her poor old 
cheeks.. She looked atleast ten years older than 
when: I had met her at breakfast, a few hours 
before, serene and smiling, in) Worth’s latest 
achievement in the way of a morning dress. I 
would have done anything in the world to help 
her—yet what. could I do?) One might as well 
talk to the Wind, as reason with Florence Far 
quhar, when she had once gotten an idea into 
her’ head, or set’ her mind on carrying 4 project 
into execution. 

“ Help me—do help me, Miss Anson. I know 
there is something wrong about these people, and 
if I could'only: find out what it was, I might be 
able to persuade Flossy to break off her engage 
ment.’’ 

I suggested the detective police; but Mrs. Far- 
quhar was quite horrified atthe idea of an appeal 
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to any such tremendous institution. Then, sud- 
denly, & thought struck me. . When I first came 
to Paris, in the capacity of a newspaper corres- 
pondent, I had brought a letter’ of introduction 
tothe chief \of all the American correspondents 
in Paris, Mr. John Williamison, of the New York 
Daily: ‘‘ Thuriderbolt.’’ Mr.‘ Williamson had re- 
sided in Paris for over thirty years.; He knew 
everybody, and everything that was worth know- 
ing, in the literary, artistic, or political life of the 
great capital. His long experience of Parisian 
life; joined to a keen and cultivated intellect, and 
s judgment of singular clearness and straight- 
forwardness, made of him a’ most’ valuable: re- 
eorder of the ways and doings of the’ Parisian 
celebrities: Unsociable and hermit-like; to a fault, 
he yet possessed the kindest of hearts, and the 
most unselfish of dispositions.» I had been told 


that his ifriendship would be invaluable to me, 


and so it had proved. So long as I needed aid 
and counsel, in my chosen path, he was at hand 
togive:thiem to me; making suggestions, pointing 
out sources of information, and affording me 
much precious assistance, at the ‘very moment 
that I needed itimost. Then, when I was once 
fully launched .on my literary career, he vanished 
into his seclusion, and I. saw him no more, unless, 
perhaps, I encountered the kindly brown eyes, 
and slouch that, and grizzled beard, of my good 
dd friend, in the:throng ‘at the opening of the 
Salon, or amid the book-fanciers at an auction 
sale of a library; at:the Salle Sylvestre. But I 
remembered, that on the'solitary occasion that I 
had contrived to coax: him’ into | boming to dine 
with me, at the Baroness Blinski’s, he had looked 
long and’ earnestly at the Belval family, and had 
fmally ‘asked their names. 

“Belval—the—yes —-Belval—very good. I 
thought. that I ‘recognized the lady's face,’’ he 
remarked, abstractedly. ‘And then the conversa- 
tion changed, and we mentiotied them no more. 
But poor Mrs. Farquhar’s distressful dilemma 
aroused in my: mind a remembrance of the rather 
peculiar way in: which he had! reiterated the 
name of Belval, as though it were a novelty to 
him,as attached to the persons|in question. So, 
catching at a feeble hope, Ii resolved to go in 
search of: Mr.) Williamson, and find out» if he 
knew anything respecting these mysterious 'per- 
sonages, that might prove a cause for the rupture 
of the engagément.'I imparted my project to 
Mrs. Farquhar, who tonsented)'at! onee: to my 
taking Mr. Williamson into our confidence, dnd, 
indeed, was:anxious to: hurry mie cff:at-otice on 
my ‘errand..; Poor old lady! She btightened, 
visibly; when I held out'to her this weak: little 
“straw of possible succor. She li ‘afraid 
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of Leon Belval, and of his imperious mamma, 
who ignored her completely, while caressing and 
cajoling Florence to her heart’s content. 

lt was not; till some-days: later, however, that 
I found time and opportunity to seek out’ Mr. 
Williamson, in his distant abode in the artists’ 
quarter of Paris. Now, were this a letter or-a 
sketch, instead of a story, I might fill some pages 
with a description of his suite of apartments, the 
ante-rodm and). drawing-room: of which! were 
crowded with curiosities, knicknacks, books, 


»prints; drawings, old MSS., etc.;etc., till the 
; tablesand chairs ‘had’ a hard fight of it to get 


room enough to stand .in. Amid all these 
treasures, and enveloped in a cloud ‘of tobacco 
smoke, denge as a London fog in November, sat 
my old friend, writing away, in vigorous absorp- 
tion, ‘while’ mountains: of ‘newspapers arose on 
either side of him... He greeted me with his 
usuabkindly cordiality, displaced a big gray cat 
from the only chair inthe: room, beside that in 
which he-sat himself, that was not encumbered 
with books, or’ porcelain, or prints, to give me a. 
seat; lit: a! fresh cigar; and, pushing away ‘his 
writing, learied back and prepared to listen to 
what I haditosay. I stated my case as briefly 
as possible, laying particular stress on the an- 
guish of Mrs. Farquhar, and the general convic- 
tion of Leon. Belval’s bad character, which was 
prevalent in the minds of all who knew him. He 
hearkened in silence, asking ‘only one or two 
necessary questions in theprogress of my narra- 
tive.’ When I had brought it to a conclusion, he 
sat for a few moments in silence, plucking, medi- 
tatively, at his beard, and puffing huge volumes 
of smoke from his rapidly diminishing cigar. 

“And so you want. my aid, to break off the 
engagement ?”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Williamson, if you ¢an show the 
poor mother how to do so, it will be an act of” 
Christian charity.” 

He rose, went to an old-fashioned secretary, in 
antique, Dutch marquetry-work, that stood at 
‘one side of..the room, and commenced a search, 
amid the contents of its multifarious drawers. 
Presently, he came back, witha small object in his 
hand, which he laid: before me. » It was a flat, oval 
scént-bottle, im ruby-glass, of rather ‘a large size, 
such a one; in faet, as was generally used to con- 
tain smelling-salts, before the invention of double- 
enders,' and -cf/gold and silver chatelains, with 
their appendage of tiny flasks: It had a showy, 
gilt top, and:a Shield of opaque, white glass on 
one side, on which was engraved ‘the letter B. 
It was a: commonplace ‘trifle enough; such toys 
as that, are sold by thé!thousands,:in the streets 
and shops of Paris, at‘ the holiday season. 
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«‘There is. your talisman,’’ hé:said. « ‘+ With 
that, you will have no difficulty im ‘getting rid of 
Leon Belval.’”’ 

«Mr. Williamson; what do you mean ?’’ 

«Just. what I say. Show this scent-bottle to 
M. and Mme. Belval, in private, and say to them, 
simply, ‘This engagement must. be broken, or I 
shall tell everything,’ and I will pledge my word 
for. the success of your conjuration.”’ 

“ Tell aoanything But what have Ito tell? 
L know nothing.” 

‘¢That you shall learn, peenien For: the 
present, you have only: to follow my directions, 
and await their result.” 0) 

« And if I fail?” 

“That, I think, is:impossible. oIn that: case, 
let me know, and I will theni tell, you ‘what else 
todo. But say nothing.on the subject to anyone— 
not even to: Mrs. \Farquhar.?)): | | 

Considerably mystified, and yet hepeful, I 
returned home, with» the talismanic phial in my 
pocket; and being anxious to test) its»powers at 
onee, I wrote a ibrief note to Mme. Belval, re- 
questing a private interview with! her husband 


and herself, that; very evening: | Mrs. Farquhar + 


Was nervously anxious to learn the success or 
failure of my mission, but I put her off with kind 
words ‘and vague promises. Florence met me 
with an air of gay defiance, and showed off her 
diamond engagement-ring, and talked about her 
“dear Leon,’ and ‘her wedding, and’ her: trous- 
- geau; ina style that was’ meant to be aggravating, 
and which was simply amusing.: I received ia 
formal billet from Mme. Belval, assenting toimy 
request for an interview, just: before going down 
to dinner; and, I must confess, that I had become 
80 nervous and anxious, over'the mystery of the 
whole business, that I could scarcely swallow’a 
morsel. ".And when “Ef: entered the somewhat 
restricted apartment, that served the Belvals, at 
once for a bedroom and sitting-room, (the bed and 
washing apparatus being placed in an alcove, that, 
by day, was’ shut off by curtains,) my heart was 
palpitating as anxiously.as though I, and not they, 
were to be the subject of the experiment, |): 

The old lady received «me with aristocratic 
courtesy; also, with the hauteur natural towards 
one who was known to sympathize with Mrs. 'Far- 
quhar, in her opposition to her daughter's engage- 
ment. | Mr. Belvalobowed stiffly te me, over the 
top of the newspaper that lie.was reading, and 

- continued: its: perusal. And I, after a moment’s 
hesitation, plunged boldly into the midst of things, 
/and after ‘stating Mrs. Farquhar s objections: to 
the marriage, I ended by requesting, in her name, 
that: M. and! Mme.' Belval’ would use ‘their 
influence with their son, to bring about, at least, 


a delay in the solemnization of the wedding. 4, 
I expected, my request was met’ by'a curt refusal, 
coupled with a civilly contemptuous intimatiq, 
that I was meddling with what was none of ny 
business. I saw that the moment had comet 
hazard my final stroke.’ I) rose to. my feet, anj 
holding up:the ruby scent-bottle before the 4. 
tonished pair, I said, slowly and ampressively, 
‘If your son does: not ‘instantly release Mig; 
Farquhar from her engagement; J shall tell aij.” 

If the tawdry; Parisian toy had. ‘been a rattle 
‘snake, it could: not ‘have produced ‘a more jp. 
stantaneous; -er powerful effect. ©M. Bell 
started to his feet; and the newspaper fell from 
his’ shaking hands: . Mme. Belval:turned white 
as a sheet, and her lips quivered, visibly, as she 
said, in a voice that she endeavored to render firm: 

**T do not understand you.”’ 

‘“ You do understand me; well, and: I shall do 
as Tsay: This marriige must be broken off, at 
once, or I shall tell all:’? Mme. Belval sank back 
in her chair, and covered her eyes with her hands, 
The old: man piucked her by the sleeve, in an 
ecstasy of terror: 

“ Virginie—you hear her it must be done.” 
He turned his white, haggard face towards me. 
‘I promise you-I pledge myself—only go away, 
and say no more, for Heaven’s:sake,”’ 

Mme. Belval rose to her feet, and pushed him 
impatiently aside. <‘ What! matters it, if you do 
tell all?” she said, with something of her usual 
haughty stiffness. . **The last verdict exonerated 
\us; we have nothing to fear from the law. Do 
your worst, Mlle. Anson ;. we defy you!” 

‘«No--no!’’- cried the old man, wringing his 
withered hands: ‘4 What is the use in telling the 
story anew? It would put:a:stop to the match, 
at any rate, Virginie—Virginie—you are'mad! 
Listen to mé,; Mile: Anson—not to her. She is 
erazed with -pride.and obstinacy. We will go 
away. Leon shall never speak to Mile. Florence 
again. Shall it‘not be so, Virginie? Answer!” 

She put him aside, with a gesture of disdain. 

“Tf, youwill have it:so~yes; but Ishould not 
have yielded) sotamely. It shall be as you say, 
Mile:Anson. I promise you that the engagement 
shall be broken off: at once: | Now,:I think I may 
request you ito be so. kind:as to leave us.’’ 

dl withdrew, feeling: more mystified and :be- 

wildered! than ever. As\] passed through the 
corridor; some one touclied me, hesitatingly, on 
the arm.:” [:turned, pesyeth nrg oe at my 

“We are qlapie aad be done as you de- 
sired,” thé whispered; “but:do not forget one 
thing~if the affair ever comes up again, re 
}. member to) say that it was she who was sus- 
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THE CRIMSON PHIAL. 





perme 
pected—not I. I was merely the tool+the 
jnstrument—you understand. Hush—not a word 
of this, unless the matter does get talked about 
agin. Remember your promise.” Here, a foot- 
step on the stairs seemed to terrify him, and he 
hastened away. 

Next morning, the Baroness Blinski and her 
poarders awoke to a surprise. The Belvals were 
gone, bag and baggage, having forfeited a week's 
poard, as their rooms were taken by the month, 
snd'were paid for in advance. Neither did Miss 
Farquhar ‘make her appearance till dinner time, 
when she came down with red eyes, and a gene- 
nilly discomposed demeanor. It leaked out grad- 
uilly, as such matters. always will} especially in 
boarding houses, that her betrothed had left 
behind him a very polite and plausible letter, 
putting a decisive end tothe engagément, on the 
ground of incompatibility of nationality, and of 
rligion. And a week later, Mrs. Farquhar 
stiled, with her daughter, for Ameriea, having 
had quite enough of possible foreign alliances. 
Her'gratitude to me was unbounded; for my 
timely aid. But Florence, on the contrary, was 
very indignant at me for what she was pleased to 
term my unealled-for interference, and she re- 
fused.to speak to°me up to the moment of her 
departure. Yet I do not think that she was 
quite broken-hearted over the loss of her French 
alorer; ‘for, some six months ago, I read, in the 
“Home Journal,’’ an account of the marriage of 
“Miss Florence Farquhar, only child of the late 
James Farquhar, Esq.,' of San’Franciseo, to Mr. 
Douglas VanVleyden, of New York,” with a long 
description of the b¥idegroom’s pedigree, the 
charms of ‘the’ bride, "and ‘the splendors of the 
trousseau, and the wedding-presents. 

And row for the solution of the riddle. One 
bright afternoon, in the following May, as I was 
walking slowly. through the crowded rooms of the 
Palais de !’ Industrie, the annual art-exhibition of 
the Salon having opened some days before, I 
came, suddenly, upon John Williamson, looking 
meditatively at one of the latest extravagances of 
the Impressionist school. I pounced upon him 
immediately, and passing my arm through his, I 
informed him, in peremptory tones, that he was 
my prisoner; not to be released, till he had paid 
his ransom, in the shape of a full explanation’of 
the mystery connected with the crimson phial. 

“So my talisman proved efficacious ?”’ hé asked, 
looking down at me, with his usua) vague and 
kindly smile. 

“Tt acted like a charm... But come, you must 
tell me its story, and at once. For you never 
pay visits, and it is not probable that I'shall be 
thle soon to capture you again. Resign yourself 











to your fate, therefore, and come and be executed 
with a good grace.” 

So we sought out a cool nook, amid the plants 
and statues of the sculpture department, and 
there, in that comparative solitude and quiet, 
I learned the history of the crimson phial. 

** Did you ever hear,”’ he began, “of the great 
Beauchastel murder case? No? Well, it made 
noise enough, at the time, in France, though, 
possibly, not enough to attract notice across the 
Atlantic. The Beauchastels were a good, old 
family, of the neighborhood of Toulouse, where 
they possessed something of an estate—an old 
chateau, with a park and a’few farms as de 
pendencies—quite a fortune, in fact, for an old 
family of the present day. The Count de Beau- 
chastel, who owned the estate some ‘twenty-five 
years ago, was a heavy, loutish man, and it was 
reported in the neighborhood, that he was half- 
witted. He was, certainly, of weak intellect; 
though I believe that ‘his mental infirmity went 
no farther than to make him what the Scotch term 
‘wanting.’ He lived-in the old chateau, with a 


younger brother,’ Raoul de Beauchastel, who had 
married a ‘very strong-minded and intelligent 
young lady, Mile. Virginie de Villehamel, and 
who, unlike his elder, was much given to chem- 


istry, and other scientific’ pursuits, while the 
count spent his days in hunting or fishing, and 
his evenings in dozing beside the great’ fire in 
the drawing-room. Well, one day—it was just 
before Christmas, in 1856—the count suddenly 
announced to his brother and sister-in-law, that 
he was going to get married. This news, as may 
be imagined, came upon Raoul and his wife like 
a thunderclap. They had learned to look upon 
the Beauchastel estate as their future inheritance, 
and that of their infant son, and to see it thus on 
the point of being perilled, was hardly to be 
endured. Moreover, the count had selected ‘for 
his bride, a person by no’ mefins acceptable’ to 
the afistocratie ideas of his relatives. She was 
a handsome’ peasant-girl, who occasionally’ came 
to the chateau, to assist in'the housework; she 
had attracted the count’s attention, and, being as 
cunning as he was weak, she had easily induced 
him to promise her marriage. The scenes that 
ensued between the brothers, were anything but 
edifying. |They quarrelled often and violently, 
but the count remained firm to his purpose, and 
the wedding-day was fixed. One night, however, 
about a fortnight before the date of the intended 
marriage, the count retired to bed, as well as 
usual, Towards morning, ‘the whole househgld 
was aroused by shrieks of agony, proceeding 
from hisroom. On hastening thither, theservants 
found him writhing in spasms of pain. A doctor 
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was sent for in all haste, by M. Raoul; but, before 
he arrived, the Count de Beauchastel had 
breathed his last, crying, ‘I die poisoned—the 
red phial—the red phial!’ 

‘Suspicion, of course, fell upon the brother 
and heir of the deceased, and he, with his wife, 
was taken into custody. The laboratory, where 
the accused had always pursued his chemical 
researches, was examined; but a careful hand 
had swept away every sign of all recent experi- 
ments, and retorts, crucibles, and vessels, were 
all clean, and put away without a vestige or trace 
of use about them. A post-mortem examination 
of the count’s. body, revealed symptoms. sus- 
piciously like those present in cases of poisoning ; 
but, if such had been the cause of his death, a 
vegetable poison must have been. employed, and 
one, too, unknown to science, as the most delicate 
tests failed to reveal its presence. Nor was the 
red phial, so vehemently apostrophized: by the 
dying man, anywhere to be found. Finally, 
among the possessions of Madame de Beauchastel, 


was found a ‘scent-bottle, of ruby-colored, Bo- ; 


hemian glass, containing a few drops of a vis- 
cous, whitish fluid, which proved to be|a vege- 
table poison, whose nature and ingredients 
baffled all research. 

‘On the evidence of the last words of the de- 
ceased, and of the poison contained in the crim- 
son phial, M rand Mad de Beauchastel 
were arrested, tried, and convicted of murder in 
the first degree. . But they appealed to a higher 
court, and their appeal was allowed. The second 
trial, without any fresh evidence or due reason, 
reversed the decision of the first. It was whis- 
pered that Imperial influence had been exercised 
to bring about the new verdict. It was not 
considered politic, to suffer so tremendous a 
scandal to take place, as the public execution 
of two members of a noble family would create; 
nor yet, for the. Emperor to be supposed. to 

‘ sanction crime, by the open pardon of the culprits. 
So a middle course was adopted; Count Raoul de 
Beauchastel and his wife were acquitted, and 
received, it was understood, a quiet intimation 
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from the authorities, that their absence fro, 
France would be timely and well-considered, g, 
they disappeared into some foreign land, taking 
with them their only son, then a mere child, 

_ “I was present at the second trial,” remarkej 
Mr. Williamson, in conclusion, ‘‘ and the striking 
countenance of Madame de Beauchastel made ay 
impression on me that the lapse of years wy 
powerless to efface. I recognized her, th 
moment that I saw her sitting at Madam 
Blinski’s dinner-table, despite the change in her 
hair, from jet-black to. white. As to the ruby 
scent-bottle, of which you made.so good a use, it 
was given to me as a souvenir of the trial, by the 
lawyer for, the defence, the. celebrated Jeay 
Lamorel, who chanced, at that time, to be one of 
my most intimate friends.’’ 

‘* But why did you not tell me the whole story, 
and let me impart it to Mrs. and Miss Farquhar, 
instead of compelling me to go te work in so mys- 
terious a manner ?”’ 

‘For two reasons. In the first place, Miss 
Farquhar would probably have treated the whole 
story as a calumny, have gone off to England, 
and married her lover at once. Secondly, I did 
not wish to create any fresh scandal or commotion, 
about the heads of the two. old people. The 
excitement created by the ‘ Beauchastel poisoning- 
case,’ as. it was called, was such, that the mere 
whisper of the name would have been sufficient 
to arouse the memories, and reawaken the 
bitterness. of well-nigh a quarter of a century 
ago. And I knew that the count and countess 
realized this fact, and would not be willing to 
have their true names and history revealed, but 
would prefer to beat.a retreat, even at the cost of 
sacrificing all hope. of. rich marriage for their 
son.”’ "4a 

‘One word more—you heard all the evidence, 
and all the particulars of the trial. What is your 
opinion respecting the accused—were they in- 
nocent or guilty ?”’ 

‘‘Guilty—undoubtedly. guilty—and the one 
conclusive witness against them, was the Oximsoy 
Putas,” 
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BY CLARENCE Hs .URNER, 


Tar far-off mountains rise against the sky, 
As if to form a rim of darker blue 

, For Heaven’s inverted bowl, whose melting hue 
Drips down, to tinge that rim with deeper dye. 
Now, as I near the summit, lifted high, 
Its wonted softness melts away from view ; 
Dim fancies, which before its bidding grew 


To be live feelings, now like shadows fly ; 
Crowned with a diadem of crags and rocks, 

In lofty grandeur rears the mouritain’s crest, 
That loves to grapple with the tempest’s might, 
And prondly braves the lightning’s rudest shocks 
On which the human eye can scarcely rest ; 
Unless the fancy seeks a loftier height. 
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Ir was a whim of hers. 

Gray and scarlet. 

For three or four months, now, I expected to 
see nothing else. 

Once, it had been pure white: ‘‘ white samite, 
nystic, wonderful ;”’ once, it had been black and 
gold; again, it had been blue. 

Bach time, I used to think she could look so 
lovely in nothing else—until she wore the next 
color that struck her fancy. 

I noticed that she generally came out in some- 
thing new, about the time that all the women in 
her'set had adopted the colors that suited her so 
marvellously, and made her look so odd and 
picturesque. 

I used to laugh in my sleeve, sometimes, to see 
4 dainty blonde wear amber and jet, and look 
suddenly old and dowdy; or a hideous dowager 
blossom out in pale violet, and seem like a dilapi- 
dated old crocus, that had forgotten spring until 
the autumn had come, and then, surprisedly, 
made its appearance. 

As for Vivia, she looked lovely in everything. 
There was not & shade, or tint, or color, but that, 
when she put it on, seemed as if it had been 
manufactured for her particular edification. 

She came into the room now, in soft, clinging, 
shimmering, gray silk, with knots of scarlet 
shining vividly and mysteriously, here and there. 

The pale, statuesque face, looked a trifle colder 
and more indifferent than usual; the great, black 
eyes, drooped languidly; the ripe, red mouth, 
was a little scornful. 

She sat down in a low chair, before the grate, 
and stared into the fire with those black, be- 
wildering eyes of hers. 

“Joan, I am going home, to-morrow,’’ she said, 
suddenly. 

“Going home!’’ I echoed, dropping my book, 
startled. : 

“Yes; I am'tired of it all. So silly, so frivo- 
lous, so monotonous! Day after day, the same 
old wearisome story—the same ancient, worn-out. 
emotions, dressed up in the most modern style, 
which only serves to make them the more pitia- 
ble! The same false smiles and shallow lies that 
anyone could fathom—the burlesque of all that is 
good, and true, and beautiful! I hate it!’’ 

1 looked at her. It was no new thing for her to 
make such remarks—at least, for the last year. 


SCARLET. 


DRISCOLL. 


Before that, she had been bright, and sparkling, 
and winsome—the merriest, sweetest girl I had 
ever seen; but she had returned from abroad 
this way—cold, and indifferent, and bitter. What 
had worked the change? 

But, however she might be, it made no differ- 
ence to the world. It went mad about her; and 
the more scornful she was, the madder it became. 

“If I were not rich, how long would it love 
me?’’ she said, contemptuously. 

“You forget, dear, you would still have your 
beauty,” I made reply. 

«‘ Beauty |’ she exclaimed; and then her face 
grew so stern and white, I actually dared not say 
another word. 

I wondered and conjectured in vain. She never 
spoke of her three years abroad-—at least of any- 
one she had ever met there. She was hardly a 
girl to be confidential; and, although I was her 
‘‘ nearest and dearest,” I knew scarcely more of 
her heart than the veriest stranger. 

Once, indeed, in looking, over some of my 
music, I had seen her stop suddenly, as if an un- 
seen hand had stayed her; and she had stood a 
moment, looking down. blankly at a sheet, and 
then abruptly had gone. from the room. I went, 
wonderingly, to the music-stand, but all I saw 
was a German.song, with the refrain: 

“Tender and true! 
Tender and true!” 
—pretiy, and sweet, and sad, mayhap ; but, still, 
only @ song. 

And then I wondered more than ever, 

Of late, I noticed, she had been more than 
usually capricious and restless, constantly chang- 
ing from one thing to another, as if goaded on 
by memories that, had awakened to torture her. 
She had beem petulant, and tyrannical, and re- 
bellious, until, I think, anyone else than I would 
have grown angry. 

But she. never railed against me; it was the 
world in the abstract. 

I tried to think how long this mood had been 





‘ upon her; and then, all at once, I remembered it 
: had begun the very day she first donned the gray 
and scarlet livery. 

I made up my mind, then and there, that I 
would ask her to take off the ominous garb, and 
substitute green, or orange, or pink; anything to 





exorcise the evil spirit. 
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But she broke out, again: 
unendurable, Joan. Not you, dear; don’t look 
solemn. You are the only person in the world I 
can live with longer than a. week, if that is any 
comfort to you. But there is no use denying it ; 
I am miserable and unhappy, and‘f suppose I 
always will be. I deserve it all. I brought it 
upon myself. I — ' complain. Only, I must 
have something new.’ 

A brilliant dash’ of color had crept into each 
cheek, and her hands were twisted nervously 
together. 

“Vivia, dear,” I said, thinking it best not to 
respond to her dawning confidence, ‘I cannot let 
you go until after the party. I really cannot, 
however much you may desire it. Your dress is 
ordered, the guests are invited, and the whole 
affair would ‘be an utter failure, without you. 
You would not break my heart by making my 
party @ hollow mockery ?” 

“Would it grieve you very much to have me 
go, Joan?” looking at me, wistfully. 

“Tt really would, Vivia,”’ I replied, solemnly. 

“Then I will stay,” she said, meekly, 

At my smile, she ‘arose and came over to my 
chair, and, although never demonstrative, she 
leaned dewn now, and kissed me. Then she 
knelt on the cushion at my feet, and, leaning 
across my knee, she looked at me with such 
strange, sad eyes, 

“Dear Joan, let me tell you—” she began. 
But, before she could utter another word, the 
doors swung open, and ‘Parker’s sonorous tones 
announced: ‘Mrs. Leighton and Miss Pauline 
Leighton,” and before the sound of ‘his voice had 
died away, Vivia had slipped silently from the 
room. 

The next afternoon, T was reading, listlessly, in 
the great room, that was part drawing-room and 
part boudoir, and where we always assembled, in 

. our informal moods, and we were an informal 
house. Vivia had gone to drive with Mrs. Lan- : 
rence, and, although I found “Italian Journeys” 
very fascinating, Vivia’s troubles held me more 
fascinated ‘still. 


What? Why?’ When? TI revolved, endlessly, } terful eyes; 


in my mind. What should change her so? Why 
had her happiness eluded her, and slipped by? 


embittered ? 


I was 80 absorbed in my reverie, that I did not } 


perceive I was not alone, until two merry, dark 
eyes glanced over the back of my chair, two 


hands held my own captive, and a gay yoice ex- § but I knew she would be down as soon as she 


claimed, laughing: 
‘Dreaming, as‘ usual, aunt Joan! Will you 
never overcome this pernicious habit ?”’ 





“Tt has become § 





> there was a shadow in the eyes; a sadness in 
When had it come to her? When had it left her {the smile; a touch of pathos, every now and 


you know, are capable of a good deal of both. 


with my conjectures. 








‘“« Percy, you bad boy, when did you return?” 
I said, rising, my book falling unheeded to the 
floor; for this Percy Thorn, my husband’; 








hen 
nephew, was a great favorite of mine. oe 
‘I came back last night, and, aunt, here jg 

F ; warm 
my particular friend, Norman Thorson, of whon Northe 
I have written you so much.” perwill 
His companion had stood back in the shadoy, nehis 





and I had not perceived him until that moment— 
this tall, fair, handsome man, who looked like g 









































































near “N 
Viking. th 

“A friend of Percy’s is always welcome, but, “ae 
more particularly, this particular friend,’’ I said 

P . . slave, 
with asmile. And, as the stranger bowed over Jean, 
my outstretched hand, and the purple-dark eyes nee 
met mine for a moment, I thought: ‘here is one Wi 
of the kings of the earth, who must only wish, ae 
to have.” Som 

As the thought flashed through me, my eyes like 
fell, mechanically, on the firm, white hand that ; 
held my own; and I noticed a peculiar ring on 
i—an odd, antique jewel, that was an opalescent she 
gray, with a vivid streak of scarlet through it; iat! 
and I wondered what it was, as one does wonder She 
of such things, hardly conscious that it has a , 
place in the mind ; for I had never seen anything 1 
like it before, though my husband had quite a 
large collection of curious rings. Perhaps, “ 
Egyptian, I thonght.. Halbert said his store fat 
of Egyptian relics was very scant, as yet. And a 
then I forgot all about it. Y 

Percy began to talk, in his eager, boyish way, ° 
about the changes that had taken place, in his fr 








ebsence; how glad he was to return; and, yet, 
how he hated to give up the old Bohemian life, 
that had such “ infinite variety.” 

‘Norman had actually almost accepted a chair 
in that musty German University, when I pounced 
et him, and coaxed him to come home with 






































ée « How very dreadful !”’ I said, smiling across 
at the grave, silent man, who yet seemed to hold 
: this careless, rattling boy, in a tender esteem. 

I looked at him again, noting the calm, white 
brow; the grave, perfect lips ; the deep, mas- 














; and wondered at the power that 
made itself speak through his very silence. But 























then, in the voice, that aroused all the sympathy 
and curiosity in my nature; and some women, 


I heard Vivia pass through the hall, just then, 
¢ had changed her carriage-dress, and went on 


This man had a story. What was it? Was it 
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glove story?) Could any woman berwild\énough } taking possession of your houseyin a most, un- 


to reject such @ love as that soul could lavish? 

Then’ he spoke. 

«Mrs. Caruthers, are all the Americans so 
warm and cordial’ as this boy? He takes my 
Northern heart by storm. He carries) me whither 
hewill. He bends me, and-sways me, and makes 
me his slave.” 

Percy’s face lit-up, brilliantly. 

“Norman, dear did man,” he said, ‘itis I who 
am the slave—a miserable, abject slave; and you 
rideover my prostrate body. A proud,'triumphant 
dave, who kisses the foot upon his neck. Aunt 
Joan, I have resigned myself to.eternal celibacy, 
since I cannot marry ithis solemn professor.” 

We were ldughing at his earnestness, when the 
door swung open, and Vivia crossed the threshold. 
Some soft, gauzy, gray fabric, floating about her 
like a cloud; a cluster of carnations, red and fra- 
grant; at ‘her throat and in her dark hair. Out 
dfthecloud-likedrapery, her pale face and great, 





warrantable manner, madame?’’ he asked. 

«¢ Not inthe least,” I said. ‘‘ Pray, sing.’’ 

“As you will,” he said, gravely; and went 
over'to the piano. I had never heard a finer 
voice ; and then the song attracted me, a plaintive, 
German ballad of love and loss, that was infinitely 
sweet and sad. 

Where had! I. heard it?) Ah; yes! I remem- 
bered now; it was: the same: bit of music that 
had aroused Vivia’s emotion, a while ago. 

The sorrowful refrain; 

“Tender and true, 
Tender and true,” 
floated, forebodingly, on the air. I glanced at 
Vivia—could it be? Her: proud eyes were filled 
with tears, and. the red, imperious lips were 
trembling, I was' filled with wonder. In some 
way, these two people’s: lives had run together, 
discordantly, and unless some special providence 
interfered, were likely to/run that way to the end 


shadowy eyes; Bhone like a star. The soft, scar- ; of the chapter. 


let lips, were smiling, as'she drifted toward me. 
She had ‘never been more beautiful. 

“Vivia, this is Percy Thorn; my graceless 
iephew. Miss Vergne, Professor Thorson.”’ 

She had given Percy one of her swift, sweet 
smiles ; but; when I spoke his friend’s name, her 
faeé slowly froze: She half started, and turned 
sith a white face to him, that I was frightened, 
ahd all the smiling grace and tender womanli- 
ness went from her: bearing. . She bowed: to him, 
frigidly, and turned away. 

4# Vivia !» Vivial’”’ he said, in a low voice, that 
made me thrill, his) eyes filled with passion: 

“You forget yourself,’ she said, icily ; and: he 
sunk”back ‘in; his chair, his ‘face growing white 


and worn, his eyes’stormy with pain: »But Vivia’ 


was chatting to Percy, ‘lightly and  gaily—only: 
with that strange look in her — that I could: 
not understand. 

‘You must stay to dinner,” I said; by-and-by ; 
“you and your friend. Halbert is going out of 
town, to-morrow, for a week, and would be disap- 
pointed if he did not geeyou.” 

I rang for lights now, and,’by this time, Vivia 
was at» the’ piano, ‘playing all sorts of fantastic 





: 


As he finished the.song, aand rose,:I glanced at 
Vivia again; her face was-ealm and impassive. 

Norman Thorson glanced at her, too. 

‘«Do you remember?’” he whispered, in German. 

She glanced. at him, half iscornfully. ‘1 re- 
member. nothing,’ she said, slowly and distinctly. 

I could not bear to look at him. Surely, Vivia 
was mail) to throw aside this man’s love; for love 
her -passionately; he did, I was positive. And 
love like. his, is not vouchsafed to a woman, more 
than once dr twice inia lifetime. 

Halbert came: in directly, and dinner. was an- 
nounced soon after... I'often think of that dinner 
now. I had never heard so brilliant a..con+ 
versationalist, as this Viking of the : North. 
His cool, polished wit, was like a sabre; his 
dazzling eynicisms would have blinded me; but 
that, behind it all, I recogriized the wide-souled, 
generous. man |i: «: 

Vivia aroused herself;:and ‘talked as, in her 
indolence, she seldom allowed herself, She was 
tender and caustic, in a breath, bitter and sweet 
together, and witching and radiant, as only girls 
like her know-how to be. 

: It comes back to me, like a dream, often; Their 


things, at Percy's suggestion: Then I heard them : brilliant conversation; those two at dagger’s- 


singing an Italian duet together; a Swiss chan- 
son followed; then'some snatches of English 
opera ; and, as her sweet, clear voice floated down 
the room, Isaw the ‘shadow deepen in Norman 
Thorson’s eyes. | 

id etekensebhe! he ettopedd Sacey edad 
out: “Norman, come and sing that little’ song: 
you sung that«night we were lost in the Alps.” 
‘The professor glanced at me. Are we not: 





} points, Halbert’s quiet monologues; Percy's 


racy talk; my own platitades :' with the gleam 
and, glitter of silver and crystal,-and' the rich 
glow of the ‘flowers. But most!of all, I see the: 


»$ proud beauty of the girl,/and the eyes that were 


sooften' on her face,’ eage#;: pleading; ! and the 
black orbs that met'the blue, with *«level fronting 
eyelids,” brilliant‘and freezing. 

And when Norman and Percy said good-night, 
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Perey had a vivid carnation in his keeping, and 
Norman only a faint: bow to remember. 

The days -went on. I did not see Norman 
Thorson again. Vivia was:more restless, but as 
reticent as ever. She had not. referred to him, 


Pearly! velvet, like a silver cloud ; rare laces 
sweeping around her elegant form; a diamond 
star in her cloudy hair, another at her throat; 
and, in the délieate, pearl-kidded ‘hand, clusters 
of vivid scarlet blossoms; and'.a knot of them 


in any way, except on that night, when, as we} pinned ‘on ‘one shoulder... She was perfectly 


stood alene, she tore the scarlet flowers from her 
hair and throat, and put her foot on them. 

«To think he should have found me wearing 
those colors !”’ she said, bitterly. 

Yet she continued to wear the colors; neverthe- 
less: the gray and scarlet. 

«It was a trivial faney of mine; a girl’s whim,” 
she said, one day, as she ‘stood before a mirror, 
adjusting her dainty hat, «‘ this wearing one color, 
or combination of ‘colors, fora certain length of 
times But it saved me. lots of trouble; all I had 
to do was to send a note, and my reception, or 
carriage, or walking dress was put together, 
without any study or exertion on my part. Of 
course, it'is silly and trifling—but women are 
always unreasoning and frivolous.’’ 

Yet, she was not:aH that. She. had studied 
deeper than most: women, and was an admirable 
scholar, and. even well up in the: elassies.., She 
was generous, and warm-hearted, and winsome ; 
often and often, her monthly income clothed and 
fed, and made happy, some: poor. family, and it 
was no uncommon thing for a party, or a con- 
versazione, to be put aside, that she might sit up, 
with some sick; child, or helpless, old woman, 

She was a gracious, warm-hearted girl, but she 
had fredks and whims, that I used to think might 
vanish beneath the sweet, strong magic of a great 
love. . And she was capable of ai great love—my 
Vivia. ; 

The night of fhe party came, at last, much to 
my relief;-for I/had an idea that it; would be 
fraught:with events; and the last few days had. 
worn on me, as well as on Vivia. She had 
actually grown thin and pale, and was nie 
brilliant and sad, by turns. 

At nine o'clock, my deft Fanchon put the last 
touches to my toilette; and I went down, feeling, 
peacefully, that: black satin and point were just: 
the things for a plain woman like myself ;: opals, 
arid diamonds, and tea-roses, are: happy aids to a 
woman, on her middle-aged road to content. 


The rooms were banked with flowers; fountains} 


plashed, and musie floated from unseen musicians ; 
and, as I looked around, with the-complacency of 
a hostess who feels that there is nothing left to 
be done, Vivia sweptytoward me, 

A creature born of perfume, and light, slo 
color! Her dress was a marvel, of Parisian art, 
and combined her colors; in.a way that Percy. 
would have styled, ‘‘ delicious.’’ 





coloress:;: but her lips were red and sweet, and 
her eyes brilliant. She was absolutely faultless, 

“‘Joan,”’ she said,::‘*I ‘am awfully nervous, 
to-night’; ' I shall see ghosts—L know I shall.” 

‘* Indeed, you ‘will not,’’ I returned. ‘I shall 
give orders'to Parker,.to admit no supernatural 
guests, without cards of admission. You silly 
girl, you have been too dissipated these last weeks, 
and this is the reaction.’’ ‘I saw her shiver, and 
a bright flame: erept into her:cheeks. ‘Come 
with me, ‘md ¢here, and .rest..a little,’ I said, 
drawing her into my ‘own little; rose-and-gold 
boudoir, that opened off the library, and into the 
conservatory. The lights were turned low; in 
the rose-tinted globes, and a tiny; perfumed 
fountain plashed faintly, in its lily“bordered basin, 

«Sit here, dear, untilthe guests arrive. Let 
us pray they will be an hour yet,” I said. 

I insisted) upon her lying down, among the 
cushions of a divan, and softly smoothed the tired 
brow, until the poor childactually fell asleep. 

How lovely she -was!| The color had: faded 
from her face again; and the long, dusky lashes 
lay: againstithe velvet. cheek. » The lips were red, 
and peaceful as a child’s, and she slumbered, with 
all the’ soft, abandon of ‘a child, worn out: with 
play, at day’s close. 5 

A;movement of ‘the velvet hangings. attracted 
me, and I. looked up, to. encounter Norman 
Thorson’s eyes. I put-my fingev.on my lips, and 
he smiled, faintly, taking ohe -step, forward to 
look atthe lovely picture.,;.Some magnetic in- 
fluence disturbed her, and he stepped back into 
the conservatory. 

‘‘ Dear Vivia,”’ I whispered, ‘‘ wake up; I hear 
the carriages; and jyou have “"~ more than half- 
an-hour.’’ 

She arose directly. “I wish it was to-morrow 
morning,” she said, wearilys.; { 

But she had neyer been more brillient than on 
that night. , Society went madder than ever over 
her. She was e flame that they could not touch; 
& snow-blossom, that. froze, them; 4 mist, that 
faded before their, eyes. , She was everything— 
beautiful, dazzling, ond. ynattainable. 

«I did not ,see. Norman Thorson:.-again, until 
supper time. He apologized, in his graceful way, 
for being found. in» the: ‘4 forbidden) rooms of a 
sleeping beauty’ s palace.’ 

“ Percy insisted upon my corning with him,” 
he said, ‘at that, hour; as he had-some treasures 
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ip his rooms he wished to exhibit to me; and’ he 
yill have no more time, as I go home, to-morrow.” 
And, not ‘pausing at my gesture of surprise, he 
continued, hurriedly: ‘Percy said he knew I 
should find you ‘in the conservatory, and I“mis- 
tok the door. Is Miss Vergne ill?” 

«Only tired with a winter of gaiety,” I re- 
plied; “and: grown restless and sad, as girls 
rill, who have moods. I remember Vivia — 
she had no ‘moods but one of serene sweetness.’ 

«Ah, yes! Was she not wonderful; thei ?”’ he 
said, eagerly. 

Did fe hold the keys of her nage 

“What ‘changed’ her?” I asked, carelessly, 
playing with my fan, -and looking at it as inter- 
estedly as if I had‘ never seen it before. “Do 
you know, Herr Professor ?”’ ’ 

“Ah, ne! Madame; ‘she changed in an hour. 
| would give ten years of my life to know why.” 

With what ‘passion he spoke! And yet his 
voice was calm and low.’ 

The soft rustle’ of a woman’s dress, near me, 
nade me lift*my eyes. 

“Joan, dear,” ‘said Vivia, coming up, ““T have 
promised ‘Colonel Robinson that you will show 
him your century-plant,”* and she led me away, 
with the faintest inclination of her head td Nor- 
man’ ‘Thorson. 

The young people were all dancing in the hall, 
or flirting in dim corners. . The old people were 
in the card-rooms ; ‘and ‘the library and con- 
servatory were quite deserted. 

“Colonel Robinson said he would waitin the 
library, but he is not here. Oh, Joan, come ‘to 
the fountain ; I am so tired.” 

She sank down on & chair—her =e was quite 
ghastly. 

I sat & moment, Whtchitig her. ‘ These’ last 
Weeks, there. were’ Violet “shddows' ‘under her 
eyes, and the little hand she dabbled -so rest- 
lessly in the fountain was quite transparent. 

“Professor Thorson is going home to-morrow, 
Vivia,” I said, as carelessly as I could ; “did 
you know ?”’ . 

How is one ever to learn how a girl will act? 
Without a word, or look, she dropped forward 
among the lilies, one hand trailing heavily in 
the water. I lifted her up, without a word, and 
dashed the cogl..water in: her face... In a moment 
she looked up; with haggard, lovely eyes; but 
she did not speak, 

“Vivia,” I said, «I insist upon your unravel- 
ing this mystery. I shall not wait another mo- 
ment. I have been patient long enough !”’ 

She let her head fall on my shoulder, wearily. 
“You have been a loyal friend, dear; I will tell 
you. I met Norman Thorson in Europe. I need 








not dwell on the’story of our acquaintance; but; 
after a few months, we were betrothed. That 
night—how can’ I ever forget it? We were at 
Paris; our whole party, and we had lingered till 
sunset, inthe parlor'that was sacred to us two; 
and, ‘some ‘way, all the rest had strayed away ; 
some ‘td their. rooms, and some to the balconies; 
and ‘we were dlone.’’” She ‘paused a moment. 
‘He asked me to be his wife, and T said * yes ’— 


} 1 loved him so dearly,” with a faint sigh. The 


color was creeping back into her cheeks, quiver- 
ing, flaming. Becatisé she spoke so‘ simply, I 
I knew how deeply’she felt, my poor Vivia. 

“T went away, at last, to my. ¥oom. I was so 


} happy, I cduld not 'go down to them all.. I could 


only sit perfectly still, and think of the great 
happiness that had’ come to me.’ Norman said 
he would be in the parlor at ten—all the rest 
would be ‘at the opera then; so I went down. 
Joan, do you know’ how you ean remember every 
little thing, at a time like that? I had on a gray 
dress, with a bunch’ of cardinal flowers, that 
Norman: Had’ ‘gathered ‘for nie in’ the afternoon, in 
my belt. I went downstairs, and along the gréat, 
dim hall, te the little parlor, and opened the door 
noiselessly.’ ‘Norman Thorson was there, with the 
most beautiful woman I had ever seen. A woman 
with violet eyes, and golden hair. A woman | 
dressed‘in deep mourning. ‘His arms were about 
her, and his face was uplifted to hers.” 

She stopped,’ with such @ look of utter misery 


$ in her dear face, that’ I was inexpressibly touched 


and shocked. 

“Don’t say another word, dear; I was cruel 
to ask you,”’ I’ said: 

But she smiled, ‘faintly. 

‘“‘T am’ glad to tell you, Joan; I saw-‘Norman 
Thorson kiss her once, twice, on her beautiful 
lips. heard him say: ‘My Liebling, I thought 
I ‘shoulil never see you again: And‘‘you have 
suffered so, _— Gretchen; and I was not there 
to comfort you.’ Arid she answered: ‘ What 
could I do, but fly to you? Your love is all I 
have to’ comfort me! '!Ahd she put her fair arms 
up about his throat, and then I crept out of the 
room, stunned and wretched; and the next day, 
before dawn, uncle and I were miles away. 

“TI folded‘ up Norman Thorson’s ring—a 
ms antique ring, that: would delight Hal- 

rt’s heart, Joan,’ and gave ‘it. in charge of a 
eri for him. Thats dll. T thought I would 
forget, after, a little; but it was stronger than 
my strength. How dare he come here?” with 
sudden passion. “ Why does ie leave his Hilda, 
to trouble us?” ne 

“ Hilda!’ I exclaimed, with  start,of blank 
astonishment and understanding: ‘‘ Why, Vivia, 
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THE CHADN 


IN HEAVEN. 





it must. have been Norman Thorson’s sister. 
you ‘not know, her name was Hilda?” 

She stood up, blindly; and put,out her hands ; 
but, before I could speak again, there, was a 
rustle near us, and Percy and Professor, Thorson 


came toward us, with am exquisitely beautiful ; 
woman. A tall, graceful. womas,, dressed, in } 


white, from head..to foot, with diamonds glitter- 
ing in» the.shimmer of white satin and frosty 
lace; with smiling, violet eyes, and. wonderful 
golden hair. 

_ I went. forward, saying, ‘‘ My: dear. baroness, 
I am so charmed to, welcome you.”’ 

This was Percy’s secret,,and mine-—-his love 
for the young, widowed, sister of hig | dearest 
friend ;, her. recent, unexpected arrival in the 
city ; and our acquaintance, of which Vivia: had 
known nothing. 

Before I could present Vivia to ion Sienen 
Thorson drew her gently to where Vivia stood, 
with the dusk-tremulous color in her cheeks, and 
the eager passion and storm in her eyes, 

“ Miss Vivia, will you net welcome my. sister 
te your sunshiny land ?”’ 

She put one handout, uncertainly; all her 
bright color fading, and again fell forward, faint- 
ing, this time, entirely away—my, strong, self- 
sustained Vivia ! 

professor Thorson caught her, however, giving 
me a look of passionate pleading. 

“She has not been well for.days,’’ I said, 
turning to the sister, who, stood, pale and fright- 
ened; and Percy, who looked stupid, as; men 
always do, in such cases, ‘ 

‘‘Take the baroness into; ;the, music-room, 
Percy, and we will follow you as soon, as Vivia 
recovers. . This ig nothing at all; she,.will be 
better in a moment,’ I said. 

‘Ts it, not very, strange?” I heard the; beau- 
tiful, widow ask of. Percy,.as they went, away; 


rn 


Did ; ‘It almost, seemed as if she saw a ghost, she 


looked. so white and horrified, Do I look likes 
ghost, Percy? The head of ‘Medusa, perhaps?” 
with a little ripple of mirth, .and an upyanj 
glance into, the adoring eyes bent on her, 

We chafed the inert little hands, and fannej 
the fair face. . Professor.Thorson’s face was even 
whiter than, the one that lay against his shoulder, 

perfect. in its death-like pallor, with the long, 
} dark lashes, and the sad, sweet mouth. 
*« My. love,’ I heard him whisper, under his 
breath, once; and then she opened her eyes. 
‘‘Norman!’’ she. said, faintly; and he bent 
i hia proud head, and kissed, the sweet lips that 
$ were perfectly passive now. 

And I thought, at. this, that I bad better go 
to the music-room. 

At the very beginning .of the season, there 
was a, brilliant double wedding. .. My Vivia and 
Professor Thorson; Percy Thorn and Hilda, Ba- 
roness Von Brandenburg. 

Two, things. haye noticed, with quiet amuse- 
ment: Hilda and Vivia are the dearest of friends; 
and Vivia wears a quaint old ring—a mysterious, 
gray opal, with sparks of. fire im, it, It was the 
one I noticed on Norman, Thorson’s hand, 

And the last time I, saw Vivia, she wore a 
black satin walking-suit, with a sun-flower in 
her belt. 

“T am so glad gray and scarlet are not fash- 
ionable now,.’ she said. ;, ‘* It. brings back all the 
old-time, when I saw Norman. kiss his own sister, 
who had just; come from. the death-bed of the 
baron, What foolish, unreasoning things, girls 
are, Joan !”’ 

And, looking. at the happy, face, that is more 
beautiful than ever, I say: 

» . ‘They, -are, indeed, my Viyia; and their 
stories do not, always have such. pleasant end- 
ings as yours.’ 


| 








THE, OHALN 
BY naan 


We, who migs,with untold sorrow, 
Faces we see no more, 
‘Till ‘we find that blissful motrow, 
| Dawnvidg én the “ other shore.” 
Let an eye ef faith be given, 
Stilling grief with patient sway, 
There’s a “chain of love” in Heaven, 
That can never know decay. | 


There no broken household ht 
_. There .no saddened funeral train; 
No lost melody, whose measures 
We shall never hear again. 


IN HEAVEN. 


A. RAINS. mi 
See. ae wonees aienkae 
Lately filled by those we love; 


There we'll have no missing fates)» 
When we join the chain/above, 


There we'll meet those gone before us, 
‘\' Groased ‘to Jordan's farther side, * 
Who are waiting, watching for us, 
O’er the dark and gloomy tide. 
Oh,! the rapture of that meeting, 
Saints alone im heaven can tell; 
‘And those loving words of greeting, 
Thrill us now with “all is well.” 








WHERE KATE’S DRESS CAME FROM. 


BY EDITH WAGHER. 


Suz came into the room, with both hands filled 
with beautiful flowers, trophies of her walk over 
the fields. .They were not rare exotics, yet: she 
loved them, ‘“‘for they were,tmaly children of 
nature,’ She would say. She\crossed the room, 
and having placed them in a pretty vase on the 
mantelpiece, looked at them, with an air of satis- 
fictions Then she turned, and glanced around, 
saying, ‘with a sigh, ‘‘There can be nothing 
pettier than this room, any way.” 

“Why that any way, dear?’ said a pleasant- 
spoken old lady, from her seat. near the window. 

“Qh, are you there, grandms?’’ eried the girl. 
“Why, I did: not see you! Aren’t my flowers 
just lovely 2” 

“They are, dear. But you did not answer me. 
What makes my birdie sad, this, morning?” 

Kate sighed again., She was a delicate girl, of 
about seventeen, rather small in stature, but with 
sparkling, dark eyes, and a, wealth of beautiful, 
red-brown hair, ; which Bhe said was given to her, 
to reconcile her to her ingignificant. size. Her 
lovely disposition, however, was her chief charm, 
and endeared her to all ;‘as,for the grandmother, 
the dear old: lady thought her perfection. 

Kate's answer.came, at last. ‘‘I hardly know, 
grandma, dear,’ she said, ‘“what.is.the matter 
with me. But I suppose everyone feels a little 
blue, at times, .Things.do not go to suit me, this 
morning. The truth is, I am tired.out, trying to 
meke both ends meet.”’ é 

As she spoke, she tossed her bonnet, which she 
had been twirling, by the strings, for some time, 
into'a convenient chair; threw herself dowa at 
hergrandmother’s feet, and laid her head on that 
lap, which had pillowed it so often, in:its infancy, 

“But, my dear child,”’ said the old lady, 
stroking the girl’s hair, ‘tell me the particular 
trouble.”” } 

“Well, grandma,” answered Kate, at last, 
“do you think it a sin, to crave a thing you know 
Youcan’t get?” ; 

“I hardly know how to answer that,” replied 
the other. -** What is it you want, so very much? 
Though I know, before you answer me, that you 
will never want anything, that it will not be 
right for you to have.”* 

“T hope not, I’m sure,’’ said Kate, earnestly, 
and the pretty head was now raised) “I know 
it would not hurt'me to have’ this thing,” and 


she; glanced down, at. her really shabby frock. 
“Tt’s a new. dress, grandma, a real, nice dress; 
: for you know, the annual ball of our ‘ Social Club’ 
comes, off next week ; I want to. go so much, and 
positively, I have nothing decent. to, wear, , Papa 
would give mea dress, willingly, if he, could. 
But what's the use to ask him, when I know it 
takes every cent he can get, to pay off those old 
debts. Sometimes, when I think of those hal- 
cyon, days, when mamma could go down town, 
and buy anything her fancy, prompted, with the 
order ‘Send the bill to my husband, I think I 
have been only dreaming; it seems so far back in 
the past. Qh! that cruel railroad, that failed. 
It has stranded many a life-boat.” 

‘‘ All things happen for the best, my dear,” 
said grandma, mildly, _.‘‘ Ged reigns and rules, 
and orders our liyes aright.. If your papa had 
never had any reverses; had .never. lost his 
beautiful city home; you would. never haye 
enjoyed the delights of a country life, which I 
know. you love; and we, on our part, would 
never have known how much gold we possessed, 
in our bonny Kate, who has borne adversity so 
brayely,’? And grandma caressed her, tenderly. 
‘«J thought it must be a dress you wanted, dear,” 
she added. ‘It isperfectly natural, for you to 
want, to,make a good appearance. Besides, o 
pretty dress is half the battle. _ Now,” with a 
smile, ‘‘ Pm going to be your godmother; you 
shall be ‘Cinderella’ for once, - J’ll furnish you 
with a. robe, that will surpass any, at the ball. 
Come with me, to my room, We'll see there what 
can. be done. , ['ll supply the material, if we can 
only manage to get it made.” 

‘Qh! as. for that,’’ was the animated answer, 
‘‘only give me something to work with, and I 
can take dear old ‘Peterson’ as a guide, and make 
a costume a princess might wear. The magazine 
patterns are always the very latest styles.” 

They were soon in grandma’s chamber, where 
the old lady took from a bureau-drawer, a lovely, 
silver-gray silk, a félic of better days. 

«There, how wili that do?’’ she said; and she 
spread its voluminous folds over her lap. 

The sea of soft, glimmering silk, appeared in- 
describably beautifiil; ‘in Kate’s eyes. “Oh! 
grandma, is it,mine?”’ she eried. _ “ But no, no, 
you have kept it solong, E-will mot take it.” And 





she burst into tears, 
pee (215) 
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“Tut! tut! child,” said grandma, ‘yes, you 
will. What does an old woman, like me, want 
with such a dress? Come, dry/your' eyes, and I 
will help you rip it up. See, here are seven 
straight widths, beside those great, wide sleeves; 
How will that lace, there, do to trim it with ?”’ 

‘©Oh! oh !” screamed Kate, with delight, ‘+that 
will trim it bee-yu-ti-fully, you dearest, best of 
grandmammas.”’ 

** Well, then, let us go to work,” cried grandma. 
«Who knows but ‘Prince Charming’ may happen 
along, that night, and that this very dress will 
be the means of first attracting him to you?” 

Grandma made the remark’ at random, but 
Kate blushed, vividly; for; if report could be 
believed, there was a ** Prince Charming” really 
coming to the ball. This Kate had heard, though 
grandma had not, for the news had only come out, 
the night before. Poor Kate felt—and who shall 
blame her?—that she could never, never, go to 
the ball, and meet this hero, in one of her old, 
shabby dresses. The “ Prince Charming” was 
no less than young Harold Thorncroft, the owner 
of the splendid mansion on the ‘hill, above their 
own humble, little farm, and possessor of miles 
and miles of arable land all around; the very 
richest proprietor in all ‘the country-side. “ He 
had been left an orphan, when quite young, ‘and 
the property had been accumulating, till he was 
now, it was said, “three or four times,” a mil- 
lionaire. It had been many years, however, 
since he had been here’; for he had ‘been first ‘at 
school, then at college, and aftérwards, travelling 
in Europe. No wonder, therefore, that the whole 
neighborhood was talking of his return, and of the 
fact that he was to make his first public appear- 
ance at the ‘‘Social Ball.” ~ 1 

In three days, with the help of “Petet'sén,” 
the dress was completed; and, when the eventful 
évening came, it would have been hard to find a 
prettier picture, than’ Kate presented, when she 
ran gg rape for grandma and her parents to 


see her. The softly-tinted silk, with the rar, 
old lace filling in the square neck, and falling 
from the dainty elbow;sleeves, with bows of 
bright ribbon, formed a costume, not only rare, 
but vastly becoming; indeed, it was the admin. 
tion of all who saw it, at the ball. It even caused 
Miss Tattle to exclaim, maliciously, «‘ that, for the 
life of her, she couldn’t see how those Germaine 
could’ dress that girl so; her father must have 
broke with a full pocket.”’ 

» “Germaine, did you say?” asked a gentle 
man, who overheard her, none less than “ Prince 
Charming,” himself. . ‘Is it possible that pretty 
girl is a granddaughter of old Colonel Germaine? 
The: Germaines‘used to lead society, in the city, 
when I was a child; I have often: heard ny 
mother ‘talk of them. The very same, you say! 
I was ‘about’ to ask somebody: to introduce me to 
that little beauty ; and now, I am more anxious 
than ever,( What’a high-bred: face she has, She 
looks as if she had walked out of a picture. Her 
dress is absolutely bewjtching.”’ 

Why should we lengthen out our story ?. What 
grandma had said in jest, came to pass in-real 
earnest: -“‘ Prince Charming’’ fej} in love with 
our “ Cinderella,” before he finished dancing the 
first dance with her, and ‘béfore’‘many months 
came around, Kate was ‘his petted ‘bride, and 
mistress of that fine, old, almost: palatial man- 
sion, ‘* Thorncroft Hall.’” 

‘Oh, darling,” said grandina;’as she kissed 
Kate, the first tithe they met, after the happy pair 
had returned from their wedding-trip, ‘I always 
knew you deserved to be-happy, for no one was so 
good: and,” holding‘ her*at arm’s length, and 
surveying her’ critically,“ few’ are as beautiful. 
I don’t wonder Harold fell in love with you.” 

“ But, grandma, dear,” whispered Kate, with 
an arch smile. ‘It wasn’t beauty alone ; it was 
your gray silk; and the pattern we -got from 
‘Peterson.’ You know’ you‘said that a pretty 





dress is: half the battle.” 





HARBINGERS. 


BY MARIE 


Swarine around, and down, and up, 
And under the Jeaves a-dancing, 

Shines out the yellow buttercup, 
Like gold in the sun a-glanicing. 


The dandelion, too, is out, 
Dotting the fields all over; 

And here and there, and roundabout, 
Nestles the tri-leafed clover. 


Amd overhead, the apple-trees 





Are nodding their blossoms fair ; 


8. LADD. 


Pale, and pink, and red, in the breeze 
' "They flaunt the colors they wear. 


The bird is calling to her mate, 
While buikding her little nest ; 

He sings his song with a musical prate, 
A gay heart under his vest. 


0 little brown bird, do you not fear 

, ‘To be late, if you sit and sing? 

Look at the signs, the summer is near, 
We are bidding adieu to the spring. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


BY MRS. ANN 


8. STEPHENS, 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D.C.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Durixe the illness of Mrs. Hastings, and the ; 


events that followed it, aunt Hannah Smith had, 
by degrees, changed her residence; and, while $ 
her.room in the wing of the shoemaker’s house ; 
still retained some lumbering articles of useful- 
ness, made her home almost entirely in the min- 
ister’s. house, where her quiet devotion to his } 
welfare, and gentle affection for Lucy, greatly ; 
softened the desolation that death had. left around ; 
them. When Lord Oram received the hurt which 
made her presence necessary at. the Wheeler 
mansion, the.loss,of her gentle ways and calm 
cheerfulness was severely felt by the two mourn- 
ers; and her yisits, when she could steal an hour 
from .the ‘sick chamber, were always welcome, 
slike to father and child. But, somehow, the 
even tranquility that, made her presence so, de- 
sirable in a house of mourning, had given way to 
a certain restlessness, which no one had ever 


seen in, her before.-.Some anxiety, deeper than 


that which ¢omes, from the .care of a recovering 
patient, seemed to have.settled upon her, 

The minister. was. not so, much occupied. with 
his. own grief, that, he, failed to, observe this, in 
his old friend ; for.gueh, the woman really was. 
The better education, and a wider knowledge of 
the world, than was,general to the, women of his 
society, had. always made, hen, more, companion- 
able, in that. household, than any of the more 
prosperous members of his congregation... 

Lucy, to0,: felt the loss of this faithful friend, 


. just at this time, with great force; for,.added to 


the deep heart-mourning, which followed. ja, be- 
reavement that seemed to sweep every bright 
thing from her path, this fair,girl was beset, with 
troubles so strange, so perplexing to, her, inexpe- 
Tience, that her young heart ached for the sym- 
pathy of some friend, who might explain to her 
the perpetual unrest that filled her days, with 
disquietude, and her nights with, strange, dreams. 

Why had. Dr, Gould. so resolutely, abandoned 
the house? Was it only in sickness, that. he 
cared to yisit her father, or regard her as.an,ob- 


f way, though he must have known, that she was 

sitting by the window?, Formerly, when, the 

; snow was deep, and that road took him out of the 
},way, he was, always driving back and forth, 

stopping for a minute’s chat with her father, or, 
at the worst, throwing a random kiss from his 
hand, as he hurried past, 

But now, he neyer came that way, or paused 
for a glance, if he did; though Wheeler’s Hol- 
; low was always considered. loveliest spot for 
; twenty miles around, in the spring time. 

In a little while, the lilac bushes would be all 
ia bloom; the grapevine op the, porch would be 
covered with pinkish, purple buds, and filling 
the whole house with fragrance; and all along 
Wider the windows, snow-drops and crocuses 
would be springing .up,, just as they had last 
year, when he had asked for the first one that 
made its appearance, and ‘carried it away in his 
, bosom, 

Would he ever care for those blossoms again? 
Yesterday, she had found a snow-drop, peeping 
up through a tuft of long, slender shoots, in a 
little hollow, made by the dropping leaves; and 
the tiny bud that lay down there, like a pearl, 
had brought tears to her eyes. 

Why? 

The girl, asked this choca of herself, and 
strove to think that it was because of, a remem- 
brance ;that, her. mother, had loved the, little 
blossom,, better than anything; but then, know- 
ing in her heart that this, was not all, she shook 
; her head, in sad self-reproach, and dared not 
question ;her, goul further, . During these early 
Spring days, the girl would, bring her,.work to 
the window, and look oyt upon the road, wist- 
fully, now and,then,;, Hf she heard the sound of 
hoofs, or wheels, the bloed would come softly into 
her, face, and a glow,of, expectation dawned in 
her eyes, only to, die out slowly,,as a team came 
in sight, or a strange buggy, swept by, 

Lacy was very,much, alone, in, these days; for 
the minister got,invitations to, preach at, different 
places,,on ,that, circyjt, mow and: then, to which 








ject of interest? . Why. was it,that he drove by pine regular ,traveling. preacher was obliged to 
the house, looking. straight, before him, without ‘ leave off days, to be, filled somehow, 
once checking his horse or turning a glance that‘ ., Thus it pei that Lucy aaa (15 was some- 
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times left alone, while aunt Hannah was at the old } The men and women of that little community, l¢ 
mansion, and had plenty of time for such thoughts | themselves into their friends’ houses, by a simple 
as I have described ; strange, restless thoughts, | lift of the latch, sometimes preceded by a light 
that, as yet, she did not fully comprehend. tap‘of the hand against the door; but that was 

But one day there came a slow click at the} considered as rather too ceremonious, for good 
gate, as if a latch were cautiously raised, and { neighborship. 


then directly after, a footstep. . There was no reason, in Lucy’s mind, why she 


Lucy’s heart gave a fluttering leap; she,looked } should hesitate to receive the man alone, in her 
up, and saw Count Var coming toward the front- father’s house; but his presence disturbed her, 
door. How handsome the man was—with what : There was a sort of fascination in it, which both 

g 


graceful ease he came up the walk. 
Lucy held her breath ; ‘for a sort’ of weird 


charmed and reptilséd her. 
“Will you be sorry ?’” he said, with an inton. 


fascination surrounded this man, which held her } tion of sadness in his voice—* will you be sony 
in thrall. “As birds flutter nearer ard nearer to § if I tell you that this is a farewell?” 
a serpent, of which they ate in deadly fear, she 7 “That is always a sad word,” answered the 
arose, und let the ian ‘im; pale, but half smiling. } girl, with more tranquility than her visite 

The man looked earnestly in her face, and a! looked for. 
slow, sweet smile stole over hig own. “And we may never meet again,” he con- 

«T felt that you were alone,” he said, reaching { tinued, with » faint accent of reproach in his 
forth his hand, in which hers dropped, un-; voice. “The weeks that we haye spent here, 
resisting, though he could’ feel it quiver; like a; have been so pleasant, notwithstanding my 
bird longing to escape, ‘and thought—am I to} friend’s misfortune, that I, at least, shall leave 
blame for it ?—+thiat ‘you might be expecting me.” ' the place with regret; more than you will, 

«Expecting you?” said the girl, with a vague, } perhaps, understand.” ' 
puzzled look. ‘No, I was thinking, wishing—;{ Lucy did not know how to answer. She felt 
but not expecting you, Count Var—how could I?” ; that his eyes were upon her, and that they 

“How could you help it—more than I could } expressed'a meaning stronger than his words. 
help coming? Such impulses are only made; ‘You will not ‘say, that I shall be missed or 
irresistible, by perfect synipathy.” - regretted ?” 

The man bent his splendid eyes on her, as he} “* We have so few friends, whom my father can 
spoke; eyes full of passionaie light, such as { converse with, as he does with you. When you 
startled; while it bewildered the girl. Yet, it }go away, it will be a great loss to him.” 
was only for a moment; one glance upward, and} ‘But nothing to you?” 
her eyes fell; her cheek “burned; and, with a “The loss of a single’ pleasure to him, is 
quick instinet of self-protection, she drew her} always a pain to me,” answered the girl, lifting 
hand from his clasp. “8 her éyes, suddenly; and Var Saw that they were 
_ “I thought—I thought it might have been my {beaming with affection.” 
father,’ she said, looking around, as if hesitating; Perhaps; of all péersons, the ‘man who is most 
to invite him in. . ready to break ‘all’ laws’ of social ‘affection, holds 

“But you are not sorry,” he said, with } their honest. expression, ‘in # woman, at its 
“eavessitig gentlenéss; ard,’ drawing her hand { greatest value. This is ‘an homage which vice is 
‘pack itito his dlasp! he led Her to the toom she | often forced to pay to virtué. ‘This man’s taste 
had just left.“ wate was perfect as his selfishness. 

\ “Now, there Wis nothitig'to startle thé git! in, } ‘How much would I give, that anyone could 
‘this. "She scarcely felt’ more isolated in that} think of me, with such holy love,” he said, half 
house, than she inight have been if statiding with | under his breath. “I had almost forgotten, that 
this man, out of doors, ‘in thé broad light of day. ; anything so near’ to heaven could’ exist.” 

° “Int that” eighbortiood, thete “was s “little to ; Luey’lifted her eyes to his fhee, with a look of 
fear’ tat’ all thought of ‘self-protection; either of {gentle compassion. oe 8 

petson 6r property, Seemed superfiudtis. There ;'' “ You ‘hdve no father or mother, then. Ah, 
probably was nét, in alt Wheeler's “Hollow, an ; that is ‘a misfortune.” 

“outer door lockdd, dr ‘a witidow. barred, night or} “I think, there is hardly anyone on earth, 
day, from orié year’s end to another. ‘Indeed, } that thoroughly loves me.”  ~ 

among the neighbors, “bells ‘had not ‘yet been; Var spoke with absolute sadness, that touched 
introduced into Wheélé?s "Hollow, arid knockers } Lucy to the heart. “She ‘feached out her hand, 
were considered a8‘ ornaments to the best front-{ and laid it softly on his, as a child thus, uncon- 
door, which ‘strangers only were expected to use. { sciously, expresses sympathy. 
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For his life, the man could not shave grasped 
that hand ; its touch, so natural and unconscious, 
fhrilled him with a pure, sweet emotion, that 
swept back to his own innocent childhood. 

«Jhere was. a time,” he said, ‘‘ when @ creat- 
ure like you, even, might have—” 

Hepaused, abruptly. A sharp pang of memory 
cat his'speech short. He drew his hand from 
her touch, sighing, heavily. ..All ithe: fire and 
ardor) that. had. kindled his: face, at first, /had 
died out.|. He arose, and walked up: and down 
the room, shaking off emotions so long buried in 
his nature, that they disturbed him like ghosts. 
At last) impatient of the ‘good that still lingered 
shout’ him, ‘he came back to the window, and 
leaned over ‘Lucy's chair.. The old, ‘passionate 
craving, that: had sent him to the house, grew 
strong upon him once more. 

“Tell me,”’ he said, bending his:head down, 
dill his lips almost touched her hair, “have you 
ever loved anyone, deeply, as you love the good 
fiher, yet with a wilder, warmer, more restless 
feeling? Tell me this.’’ 

lucy did not answer. The question brought 
a sense of affright with it. Varsaw her head 
droop, and that.‘her cheeks were scarlet. His 
eyes kindled, his: face :drooped lower, and his 
lips:touchedher:hair. . The girl was unconscious 
of this ; for her heart was in os tumult of mingled 
distress‘and indignation. What right had he to 
question her’ so? . Had he eis ith he 
thought—” 

Meantime, Var was feasting his ¢yes upon her 
blishes. His vanity was supreme, and the 
interpretation” it gave, was all that he had come 
toseek. The girl loved him; there could be, no 
wistake in those lashes, drooping on. the|searlet 
cheeks, the soft. quiver of distress that shook) her 
hands,.as she. lifted. them to-her face. aa 

“Ah, you will not tell me,-; I,¢am guess,’ that 
your father, is .not.the only happy. manjon earth. 


There, now, child, look).up.° I. had no right to}. 


abash you s0.’” 

Again, he stooped so low, that his cheek lay, 
with a/seareely perceptible caress, on, her head. 
She thought, that. his. hand had touched her 
hair, ag her father had done many,a time, when 
he parted with her for the night ; but it troubled 
her, that any other person should; offer ‘such 
caresses. The hands dropped frem her face, and 
lifting her head, with a dash of|impatience, she 
saw, through the window, Doctor Gould, with his 
hand on the pinhick, looking toward her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Covxr. Van saw the intruder, also, and stood 
sside, when Lucy sprang to her feet, with a little 





cry of: surprise, and, hurried to open the door. 
When Gould saw her standing on the threshold, 
he opened the gate, and came slowly up the path, 
very pale, and looking stern as granite; a severe 
contxast to the young creature, who waited: for 
him, in, @, confusion of anxiety and delight, her 
eyes shining, her cheeks. .aglow, yet with an 
abashed look .of the. countenance, as if she did 
not quite know how to receiye him. 

‘Oh, doctor,’ she said, half-timidly, penching 
forth her hand.:’.‘‘ We thought, you-were never 
coming again; father has missed,yqujse.”” 

‘‘ Your father is very kind; but I trust he has 
not siiffered from’my. absence; Is he in?” , 

Lucy’s |countenance fell., She felt a little 
choking of the throat, and put up her hands. 

‘‘No, he is not at home, just now.’’ 

“AR!” 

With this significant, almost bitter exclama- 
tion, Gould was about to retreat from the door- 
step ;; but.there was/a, look of appeal,in the girl’s 
eyes, that changed the impulse; especially, as 
Var came from the family-room, just then, with 
his hat in his hand, as if about to take leave. 

‘* You. will wait,’’ said Lucy; reassured by this 
sign of departure, and speaking in a low tone to 
Gould.,.,, ‘‘ Itris so.long since we have seen you.” 

“« Yes; I will wait,’’ 

Gould passed Var; witha stiff bow of recogni- 
tion, as\he passed into the entry, which the count 
returned, carelessly, and went out, with a smile 
on his lips. 

7 (havé disturbed .you,”’ said the doetor, 
following the man-with his angry. eyes, 

“No, no,’’ answered Lucy, breathlessly. 

“And driven your visitor away.” » 

‘No; father was ‘not at home, so it made.ng 
difference.”’ 

‘« He must like your father very much..’ 

‘Qh, yes. | Who could help it?” 

And eomes often.’’ 

‘+ Yes+-that is, pretty, often. He has seen 80 
mueh, and knows everything. Father, likes, to 
talk with him. -It is like,traveling over, strange 
countries, he says, and reading ,beoks. that, will 
always be, beyond his reach.” , 

And, ofcourse, these things have their. charm a 
for:you?? cen: ted? 

“Yes, their talk,leads my Shoughts away from 
home, which ;is,very;lonesome now.’ 

« And this isaJl?’’,. 

‘What. else should there be? 


Sometimes, I 
think ita: little; unfortunate, that..my, father 
reads. so. much, and knows more than, our 
neighbors; it makes: him, crave the, society of 
people who like.study as,he does.” 

‘‘ Like this foreign count, for instance,” 
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“Yes; for he is wonderfully pleasant, and tells 
us a thousand ‘things, that: we can never know, 
except from hearsay ; ann that nee! be over now, 
for he is going away.” 

“Going away. Oh, ‘yes, I should think it 
about ‘time. Oram ‘hes been well enough to 
travel, these. three weeks’; but there seems to be 
no haste anywhere. So they are really going’ ” 

**Count Var told me so.” 

‘And I broke in upon your Jast interview. 
No wonder it was a tender one.” 

“A tender’one? ‘Oh; doctor, what do‘-you 
mean?” 

“T simply allude to the ‘picture that IT: saw 
through the window, where you and ‘this’ for- 
eigner were charmingly’ groupéd together, as 
lovers might: have been.” 

** As lovers? Doctor Gould, this is cruel !”’ 

The girl was’ in earnest, now. Her eyes 
flashed ; her pretty mouth ‘took a proud curve. 
She seemed to grow taller, in her swift resentment. 

Gould smiled, bitterly. 

‘“*Ts the truth cruel? 
own eyesight.” 

* “His own eyesight ? 
Bee?” 

‘This: A girl, who has seemed to me pure 
as the first breath of spring, and bright’ as ‘its 
fiowers; kept so far out 6f’the world, that she 
scarcely seerhed a part of it’; but lived in her own 
home, loving everything ‘in: it, aid ‘taking back 
such love as few young creatures ever-get. Held 
in reverence, and hedged ‘in with” affection, 
because of the goodness of her father, she seemed 
content with those who had watched her grow up 
from’ childhood, ‘willing to stay among’ them, 
always; as her parents had‘done—a—but this is 
absurd. I should have known that this'state of 
things could not last.‘ Yow ask ‘what I have seen, 
Lucy Hastings. '' Well, f' will téll you: a girl, 
that three months ago, I would have sworn, ‘was 
_ above” all’ the’ cotamén.’ influences of female 
vanity, térning from her 61d friends, and giving 
hersélf wp ‘to the flattery, and; it may be, deeper 
influéheés, ofa man who comes ‘to her from 
another world; one, ofa‘ class, that’ no honest, 
Aimérictiwomant"-would “eedi¥e, without full 
assurance of his worth. That man and ‘that 
gitl, I'‘saw, ‘only halfanchour' ago, grouped 
behind an unctittained window, ‘quite lone, and 
supposing themselves entirely unobserved. Her 
fnce was flushed, as"if’ with’ some unusual ‘ex- 
‘Citement, ‘which even two ‘uplifted hands could 
fiét conceal. She was rene trembling, from 
head to “fovt! “He was ' bending over her, 80 
closely that his face touched ‘her hair, on “which 
he was raining kisses.” ° ' 


A man must believe his 


Well, sir, what did you 





il 

Lucy threw up her hand, as if to dash asi, 
the picture''Gould was so vividly drawing. He 
breath came rapidly ;_ her eyes flashed. 

‘* No, no—a thousand times no! He never dif 
that—never—never! ©. Do you think I Should no 
have known? It was the touch of his hand q 
my‘ head’; my father: has done the same thing, 
thousand times,’and it did not:seem strange.” 

«Then, why ‘were you blushing, even to th 
very hands, that trembled, while they locked 
your face?;: Why did this man smile down up 
all this agitation, so triumphantly ?”’ 

**T-do not know. ‘How canI tell? He had 
right to be glad—no right in theiworld, to questig, 
me till the blood came into my face, as’ you sy 
it did. . He hurt me ;.;:he’ made me very angry 
with his questions. Such things may be done by 
girls, in that other world -you talk of; but I dj 
not see how ladies can bear it. I could not; 
and that was: all you saw, Doctor Gould, and all 
there was to see, I-+I—”’ 

Here, Lucy broke down, utterly ; dropped into 
a chair, and burst into a passionate fit of crying 

‘Lam afraid Doctor Gould did not behave much 
better than his handsome predecessor had done; 
but a repentant: look came intoihis face ; he knelt 
down by her:side, and got up again, quite ashamed 
of himself; bent over hér, and ruffled her bright 
hair, with some awkward: attempts to pat her on 
the head.’ Lucy’s sobs came ‘quicker and faster, 
after these attempts... When he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, all the slender néck turned 
crimson, and she-shook him off; angrily. He 
was tormenting her worse than the count had 
done, and’. thousand times more awkwardly, 
having the feelings of 4 culprit. 

«What 'questions did this man dare to ask?” he 
said; “and why did they distress you ?”’ 

“TI think some men’dare to‘ask anything,” was 
the impatient reply:° 

‘ «But Tam not one’ of them ; ‘only’a neighbor 
and friénd,‘who would not/pain you for the world.” 

The girl lifted her head, and glanced at him, 
through ‘her tears. 

“Jf you will: not tell me what Count’ Var was 
saying, when he bent over you so familiarly, you 
will ‘not — to let your father know," said 
Gould. 

«My father'!’’ ‘cried the girl, with # startled 
look. ‘No, no, why shéuld'I tell anyone? It 


was nothing. ‘'He only watited to know—” 


Welk Pio 

‘¢ Qnly this: He‘ wanted to know if I had ever 
loved anyone better than my own father ; differ- 
ently, he sdid,' but bétter.” 
' )  Atid you answered him?’ questioned Gould, 
in a low, hesitating voice. 
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«Answered him? No.’ How’could I?” 

Here, a flood’ of hot crimson swept the girl’s 
face, and she half rose from’ her chair, as if 
prompted to escape from the strange look; with 
which Gould regarded her. , 

«You could not answer? ‘The count was, dovbt- 
Jess, satisfied with that. He went out smiling.” 

“Did he? I could not tell. - You were at the 

and I forgot all about him.” 

«You forgot all about him ?”’ 

There was & sudden inflection of joy, in the 
young man’s voice; @ lighting up of the whole 
countenance, that sent a timid smile through 
Lucy’s tears. 

«Tt was so long sirice you had been here,”’ she 
said. 
“And you missed me ?”’ 

“How could I help it? You had been so good 
to us, and my poor mother thought so:‘much of 
you.” : 


“Did you speak, Doctor Gould ?” 

“When Var took that—that—unwarrantable 
liberty, why could you not answer him?” 

* Because—beécause he had no right, and—and 
—I had nothing to say.” 

“Neither have I a right; but tell me, child, 
will it make you very angry, if I ask the same 
question ?”’ 

“You, you?” + 

“Tt is rash, almost dishonorable, to say this; 
but love you dearly ; so dearly, that the thought 
of seeing you approached by another, is more than 
Ican endure. Tell me, girl, tell me!” 

He took her hands in his; he bent down, and 
searched her face, with impatient fondness. She 
could not lift her eyes to his, but he felt her 
hands tremble, and raised them to his lips. 

“You do love me, It was this sweet secret, 
that you would not tell ta‘that stranger. How 
dare he ask it? You have been loving me, all 


* the time, as 1 have loved you?” 


“Yes.” ; 

This was all Lucy said; but a world of joy 
sparkled through the tears, that had ceased to 
fall, but still trembled in her eyes. 

Gould sank upon one knee; #ot that he meant 
to play the hero, but because that position 
brought his face on a level with ‘hers, and he 
longed to read all’ the sweet lovelight revealed 
there. , 

“You will wait for me? I have got to work 
hard, and earn a right to you. I néver meant to 
say all this, till I could ask you, then and there, 
tobe my wife; but this strange man has taught 
me how great my loss would be, if another should 





The girl laughed, lightly, 'as a bird ‘sings. 

“Win me? TI donot believe Count Var ever 
thought of ft. A pretty cduritess I should make. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Gould set his teeth together. He had’ never 
dreamed that this hahdsome'stranger had, for 
a moment, thought of sharing his title with this 
fair girl. ‘British, even Continental noblemen, 
do not, as a general thing, come to this country, 
in order to barter their tities for penniless beauty. 
But he would not, for the world, have explained 
all this to the object’of his love; and ‘the joy of 
the moment was far too vivid, for more than a 
momentary thought on the unpleasant subject, 
though it had been enough to make him spring to 
his feet, on the first ‘presentation. 

“You shall be no one’s countess—but my own 
sweet wife, one'of these days,” he said, bending 
over the chair Lucy occupied, much as Var had 
done; and, like him, was tempted to touch her 
hair with his lips. 

Lucy threw her head back, with’ a little, 
reproving laugh; ‘for,’there was no mistaking 
the touch of those lips, for a good-night blessing. 
She blushed rosily whén the distinction was thus 
forced upon her, and would have withdrawn tc - 
the window; biit;he followed her there; and, for 
an hour, thosé two young people wandered into 
the spring-time of Love’s Paradise; talking its 
language, as birds sing, with ‘a sweet, beautiful 
meaning, which: they alone can understand... 
This love-language, like the bird-songs, gives forth. 
only vague sounds to the common ear; but it is: 
the very melody of souls, sweet and eloquent, . 
according to the depth of feeling which language: 
tries'‘to express, but never can. Therefore, let: 
no one criticise the talk of lovers, and call it 
trivial, till some new force of words is found,. 
into which feelings can be coined perfectly. 

Well, these two stood together, by the window,. 
through which that dying mother had looked, 
when it rattled in the wind, ‘and “snow “was 
drifted against it, and saw only @ gorgeous sun- 
set, flooding the distant woods; trees budding 
into leaf; ‘a faint glow of opening blossoms in 
the hedgerows; and, in a pebbly gutter, worn by 
the dropping eaves, what seemed a handful of 
living gold. 

This was only a tuft of crocuses, that seemed 
to have blossomed all at once; but, Lucy re- 
membered how wistfully she had watched the 
buds ‘that morning, and wondered if the man by 
her side would ever care to gather them again. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Counr Van was well pledsed’ with his ‘visit to 

Wheeler’s Hollow, and sauntered back to the old 
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mansion; leisurely, like a man absolutely content 
withthe state pf, his affairs... Now and then, he 
_would, stop. hy the, wayside, and examine the 


turf, as if anxious to prolong » stroll that was } 


full, of, delight to him, bya search for wild 
flowers, that,had not, as yet, made an appearance 
in the-young grass. . Sometimes, he would diverge 
into the edge of the jwoods, and, seating himself 
on some fallen log, softly beat the great, velvet 
cushions of. moss,, that; carpeted the rocks all 
around him, with the point of his slender cane. 

All this;time, the man was thinking over the 
interview with Lucy, that, to his satisfied vanity, 

seemed like one. of. his,.many, triumphs among 

“women. 

““T came near making amiatek?”: he thought, 
smiling down upon the moss he was beating with 
such gentle touches, , ‘‘ For one instant; the charm 
of her sweet, innocence, made, me forget myself, 
and I almost startled her. . Upon my soul, itjis 
well worth coming across the ocean, to find any- 
thing in womankind so exquisitely pure. J had 
almost forgotten the’;charm.a genuine blush 

possesses. How beautiful she was—how sweetly 
confiding. The rude grasp that I made at her 
seeret, was like pulling up a flower by. the roots, 
I absolutely shrank away fromsmyself, when she 
took fright and ‘trembled so. .. Itis. well I stopped 
there, for the girl is timid as she. is beautiful, 
and must not be alarmed: . Her best, kindest, 
and most sympathizing friend. , That is my role, 
very carefully acted, till my antique sweetheart 
carries out the romance of adopting her, in place 
of the daughter who has captured Oram. .I must 
see to it: that my adored does, not change her 
mind, a thing she is unpleasantly apt to do, with 
everyone but. myself, | Here, she is resolute and 
generous enough, ready to pour out her: wealth 
at my, feet,.and, kneel for me.to take her with 
it+as,if, she were not old enough to, see what a 
farce ‘itris., .Such devotion; the exquisite trust; 
the whole thing makes me loathe her, and almost 
myself.,...It would be unendurable, if one were 
forbidden to, look forward for some compensation. 
If I could only fancy myself in love, now, as 
Oram does; poor fellow, poor fellow!” 

Just then, a pair of early robing came fluttering 

to the tree overhead, and filled its branches with 
: bursts of love-music, so jpyous and sweet that the 
_ evil drift of the man’s thoughts went-with ai and 
@ genuine smile arose to, his lips. 

«Yes, she loves me, the innocent creature, as 
the birds love;; and I am almost a boy again, 
when I think of it. Strange, strange, that this 
demure, little witch should-haye found the power 
to move meso, .Why will it be, that feeling 


; mounted there, had been @;:king. 


not this fair girl the woman -I ,was in search 
of.; I -would have given up all the old life, 
willingly, for her,?”’ 

‘* All the old life,’’ 

Count Var did not reflect on. the, impossibility 
that, lay in, his words, It is, the curse of evil, 
+ that no man ever, yet had the power to obliterate 
one act from the past, or say what control it will 
have in the future; _ Each: act, according to its 
kind, must live with us forever, either,as a sweet 
or bitter:,remembrance; even. if it has no deeper 
influence on human destiny than that. The past 
alone holds the ineyitable, . 

*‘ Yet,”’ this man said to himself, “with this 
fair girl; in, all her, pure: loveliness, with. the 
wealth in my reach, if she were endowed like the 
other, I could once sqnin, ths: my place in the 
world, and—-and—’? 

Here, Var, broke. off, with an impassioned dash 
of his cane upon the moss, tearing it up from 
the rock which it en in emerald frag- 
ments. 

“« Why could not this one 5 Ci had the money?” 
he said, aloud, ‘it would have been, Paradise for 
me; ;but fate has always been cross-grained, 
when I needed her help most.” 

;, As he passed into the-street again, Var met the 
minister, mounted on a neighbor’s horse, with a 
valise, of rusty leather, strapped to the back of 
his saddle. It was Monday;. he had been 
preaching , fifteen miles away, and, not being 
strong, rode wearily ;, but drew the old horse up, 
&® moment, and greeted Var with a kindly smile. 

“T have, just been at your house,”’ said the 
count, lifting his hat, as if the poor minister, 
“Tt has been 
a,pleasant walk ;; but I was. much. disappointed 
at not finding you at home ; all the,more, because 
we are about to leave the neighborhood. * 

« Ah, I. am sorry for that,” said the minister, 
with genuine PREF We shall. miss you down 
yonder.” 

“T should be glad to think so, Mr. Haatings; 


memories I shall carry away, with me.” 

« But we shall feel your going most,” said the 
minister, with asigh. «Tt ig not often, that men 
of your class settle down. ,With us, even fora week ; 
and when they, do come, it seems hard to give them 
up. Weshall miss you—oh,, yes, we are. sure to 
feel the loss. My Lucy, most of all; for while 
we talked, she loved to listen. Perhaps, you 
observed, that.’ ” 

A faint flush rose fo Var’s face. P lo 
in the man’s nature, there, was a conscience, 
after all...He shrank from speaking about 





;and interest mever go together?, Why was 


Lucy, to her father, and simply bowed his head. 





for-my visits there are among the most pleasant — 
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«If this is your last visit, perhaps you, will 
not mind, if I get off and walk on a piece, ‘The 
poor horse, here, will be glad to get rid of my 
weight; he is nearly tired out.” 

Var waited, while the godd’man came down 
from his saddle, though he would rather -have 

on. Hastings slipped the bridle over his 
arm, and walked on, by the side, of his friend, 
leading the ,horse, that stumbled heavily after 
them. 

“As you are going away, and it,isn’t likely 
that we may ever see each other again, I should 
like to say a few words about my daughter, and, 
if you would not think me intrusive, perhaps, 
about yourself.”’ 

“Your daughter? 
course.” 

It was not often that Var faltered; but the 
yords of this trusting man took him by surprise. 

“Lugy, you see, is @ singular girl, in some 
respects, so unlike the people about here, that 
she really has no companion, now that God has 
taken her mother. She has been taught many 
things, that our neighbors, never think of, and 
would not understand, . Indeed, I think they 
night blame the care I have taken of her educa- 
tion, Do not smile, when I speak in this way, 
of the little knowledge it, has been in my, power 
to give her; but, in a lifetime of study, one 
learns something, even yithout great teachers, 
and such things. as a maiden should know of 
books and ideas, I have taught Lucy.; Have I 
been unwise in-this?, You are learned, and have 
seen the world, of which we have only read ; tell 
me, haye I been doing my girl an injury, when I 
taught her to think above her class? , Her mother 
was of & higher order, perhaps you know, and, 
itis possible, she had a little pride in it.” 

“She might justly be proud ofa child like 
your daughter,’’ said Var, restraining his speech 
tothis commonplace praise.- ‘‘ I have never met 
s more loyely—I should say, more worthy— 
young person ; but it is easy to, see that her posi- 
tion in this, place must be one of utter loneli- 
ness.” r 

“Still,” said the, minister, with touching hu- 
nility, ‘‘I have done my best to,get well of that 
sickness, and brighten up her home. Qld Han- 
nah will come to live with us. She is not an 
ignorant woman, by any means, and the kindest 
creature that ever lived; but I can see that my 
gitl droops. . You would not know her to be the 
same bright, cheerful, young thing that she was 
before her mother died, Tell me, before you 
leave us,,what can I do? How: can I bring a 
little happiness back to my child? [I have taken 
counsel of the members—even of the presiding 


Myself? Of course, of 


} elder—but they advise patience and constant 

prayer. Those things she has had from the 

i cradle up. The mother’s life was one prayer for 
her happiness; and, though far less worthy, I 
bear her.to the throne of grace morning and 
evening, asking only a little more sunshine in 
her. face; alittle more youth, only; only that 
my child may be herself again.” 

The minister’s voice was inexpressibly mourn- 
ful; his eyes heavy with appealing sadness. Var 
: did not lift his eyes from the earth. His heart 
; beat heavily, but the.cool intellect controlled it. 
i He was not a man to yield to a touching look or 
; a broken voice. On the contrary, he reasoned 
with: himself, coolly, while the good man at. his 
side was struggling with emotion. 

‘‘Counsel me,” repeated the minister, ‘ You 
have had wide experience; should be able to 
discover the needs of a human heart, and read, 
in the character of my girl, that which will make 
her happier.” 

“But, the advice you ask, may imply sacri- 
fices,’”’ said Var. 

“T have so little to sacrifice, am myself so 
lonely and helpless, that it seems as if I had 
nothing to offer,’’ answered the minister, hope- 
lessly. ‘‘My own, poor life, is about all that can 
be called my own, and that belongs to God. If it 
were His will to take it, in order that her happi- 
ness could be secured thereby, surely that should 
be given up.” 

“ But, that would rather complete her misery,’’ 
said Var, smitten with a feeling of compassion, 
that made him hesitate to speak out. 

“ True—true ; but, beyond that, what is left?’’ 

‘‘The young lady, herself,’ replied Var, in a 
low voice. 

“« My child!’ 

These words came out with a cry of pain, that 
made even that. cold-blooded adviser, start and 
look up. 

The minister’s face was white as marble; the 
features seemed to. grow smaller and lock them- 
selves; in the depths of his eyes lay the gloom 
of sudden. pain. 

“She is, here, surrounded with friends, yet, 
quite alone, as you have,said.. The good people, 
who have been: kept somewhat aloof by the re- 
finement of her,mother, may be kind, but they. 
‘ have no nore sympathy with her gentler nature 
than absolute strangers. She has the command 
of few books, and those few come under the su- 
pervision of persons who look upon all. reading 
that they cannot understand as a sin, to be con- 
demned, In her little;world, she has only— 
only—” 

“Only a weary, broken-down father, who 
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chills her youth by the gloom of his presence. 
A father who would think death a blessing, if 
that could make her happy !”’ 

“If your daughter could leave this place, for 
which her education and natural ability has un- 
fitted her—if she could be thrown into society, 
cultured, like herself, the bloom of life would re- 
turn to her. Let her go out from this intellectual 
desert, and merge in the world, for which all the 
enterprise and romance of her nature pines, in 


I have not even found it necessary to shy 
the tree.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Very different from these thoughts were t}, 
feelings that Mr. Hastings experienced, on hj 
way home. Ever since the death of his wife, thy 
dréad of a separation from his child had haunta 
him. In the very depths of his grief, My 


2 


Q 


5 


unconscious bondage, and one of the finest char- ; Farnsworth had spoken of this, as the course he 
acters I have ever seen will develop itself. This} munificence might take. Keener anguish haj 
needs resolution, and, what I see now, must} dulled the effect then; but, more than once, tha 


prove a painful sacrifice.” 

The minister did not speak, but stood in the 
middle of the highway, directly in front of his 
horse, that stopped, patiently, glad of so much 
rest. One piteous’ look of reproach he cast on 
the man who thus quietly advised him to give up 
everything left to him in life; then he moved 
slowly on. 

‘Remember, I do not urge this course,’’ said 
Var, following him. ‘You asked my opinion; 
that is all.”’ 

“Yes, I asked it, and am thankful; forgive 
me. But, I am not quite myself. Farewell, 
Count Var. 
walk much farther.” 


The minister held out one hand, as he spoke, 


Var took it in his. 
little. 

“Do not let my advice distress you so. It is 
but that of one person, and wiser men may think 
differently,” he said. 

There was no answer. Mr. Hastings laid both 
hands on the saddle, and, after falling back once 
or twice, lifted himself into it. Then the old 
horse went on, bearing a weary; weary load of 
sorrow down to the old brown house. 

Var watched the unhappy man, till a turn of 
the road bore him out of sight. Then he moved 
away, muttering to himself. | 
‘ “The poor old fellow takes my advice sadly to 
heart.’ What citnning spirit tempted him to ask 
it, I wonder? Well, let the prompting be good 
or evil, no one can say that every word I uttered 
was not that which the most disinterested man 
on earth would conscientiously have given. Even 
* his own presiding elder could find no fault with 
it. Is it my fault, if honest advice works ac- 
cording to my wishes? It will lift that fair crea- 
ture out of all her vulgar surroundings—remove 


The icy touch chilled him a 


her from the influence of this young dootor, who } 


is madly in love with her, or I mistake the 
symptoms—and will place her under a roof of 
which I shall be master. Upon my word, this 
is like having ripe fruit drop into one’s mouth. 


I do not feel quite strong enough to } 


lady had alluded to the arrangement as quite 
} settled, and a matter of course, when the po 
{ man was too weak for protest, or explanation, 
Since the donation party, Mrs. Farnsworth 
; had been too pleasantly occupied with her om 
} affairs for much thought of anything else, ani 
seemed to have dropped all interest’ in the girl; 
but now, the advice which Count Var had given, 
with such apparent good faith, fell upon the poor 
father with double force, and a struggle con- 
menced, that made the heart in his bosom faint 
with apprehension. Lucy would not leave him 
of her own will; he knew that well enough ; but, 
his love for her was so deep and tender, that it 
might call upon him to urge a course that must 
lead to a separation. If her happiness depended 
on it—if her mother had so arranged the gir'’s 
future, on her death-bed, his duty was that of self- 
abnegation, notwithstanding the dreary loneli- 
ness of life, which would be to him after that. 
So, with a heavy heart, that seemed as if it 
$ would ache forever, the minister rode up to his 
house, let himself down from the saddle, and 
stood awhile, leaning on the gate, dreading to see 
; his daughter’s face ; for, he remembered, with a 
pang, how sad it had been when he went away. 
All at once, the door was flung open, and Lucy 
stood on the threshold, radiant as the spring; 
veiled her eyes from the sunshine, a moment, to 
’ make sure that it was, indeed, himself; she came 
' down the door-yard path, with both hands held 
out. ‘ 
«Oh, you have come, at last, father. Whats 
beautifal day it is, and you have had such a fine, 
} long ride. ‘Of course, the old horse has given 
\ you plenty of time to’ see everything, as you 
came along. Are the trees all in bud, out yonder? 
It seems to me as if they had all burst into leaf, 
since morning. It was cloudy, then, and I was 
afraid you ‘would have'te ride home in the rain; 
but the clearing off was worth it all.” 
Lucy said all this, rapidly, as happy girls will 
heap up words, when their hearts are full; and 
when she came to the gate, instead of opening it, 
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she lifted herself up, and kissed her father over 
the pickets, exclaiming : 
«Oh, father, it is so pleasant to have you home, 
. Come in; comein. Tea is all ready!’ 
The troubled face of the minister lighted up, at 
the first sound of that welcoming voice. All his 
weariness was forgotten; he allowed the girl to 
Jead him through the gate, and cling to his arm, 


















Wife, the 
haunte fm all the way up to the open door. 

ef, Mn “Did you give them a splendid sermon? But, 
urse he fag of course, you did. And were the brethren glad 
ish hy fm to see you? Just ag if it were possible they 
nce, that shouldn’t be. The sisters, too, they always take 
aS quite good care of you—but come in, now, and tell me 
he poor if any of them ever set out a nicer,tea than this. 
tion. Let me dust your clothes a little, then come in.” 
rs Worth Lucy did not dream of the load her sweet 





cheerfulness lifted from the weary father’s heart. ; 
Never since the mother left them, had he seen } 
the lovely face of her child so full of sunshine, so 
exquisitely happy. He was a grave man, 
naturally; but when she came close to him, 
wielding the little brush-broom, he took her } 
smiling face between his hands, and kissed her 
on the forehead. 

“God bless thee! Oh, my child,’ he said, in 
a spirit of tender devotion, which gave a scriptu- 
ral solemnity to his words. ‘This is, indeed, a 
happy welcome home.”’ 

“But you looked so tired, at first, father.” 

“Yes, I had been thinking, on the way—” 

“And are hungry—so am I—go am I—come, 


now, or everything will be getting cold.” 





















if it The two went into the house together, and sat 
his . down by the little, round table, drawn close to 
and the window, where they could see all the tender 
see green things, coming up in the yard, and the elm 
hs branches, heayy with buds, swaying to and fro, 
ay. in the soft wind. 

ey “There, now,” said Lucy, breaking a short- 
ig; cake, warm from the hearth, placing a golden 
to fragment, triumphantly, on her father’s plate. 
ne “Aunt Hannah taught me how to make it, and 
Id she thinks that I shall become a first-raie house- 






keeper, by-and-bye.”’. 

The minister did not touch his portion of the 
short-cake; but sat looking at the girl, with 
pathetic earnestness. 

“Would you be content with that?” he 
questioned; so anxiously, that Lucy became 
serious, at once. 

“Content? Why not? If a woman cannot 
find happiness at home, where else is she to look 
for it?” 
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‘“‘T have often heard my mother say, that the 
greatest happiness of her life, was in making a 
comfortable home for her family,” continued 
Lucy. 

A great wave of troubled tenderness came 
over the minister’s face, as his daughter said 
this. His eyelids drooped downward, that she 
might not see that tears were gathering under 
them. 

“Your mother had no world beyond her 
home. No ambition disturbed, her love for it,” 
he said, in a soft, broken voice, Such women do 
exist—sometimes, under many trials.’’ 

«What are trials,” questioned Lucy, with all 
the faith of newborn love, ‘‘ that fail to strike us 
through someone that we love?” 

*‘ Loneliness, to some women; want of intellec- 
; tual opportunities, baffled desires,”’ said the 
‘ ¢ninister, thinking to search his daughter’s 


heart, and learm if her late depression had 


sprung from any of these things. 

«‘ But—but, of course, I cannot know much 
about it. Still, I have often heard her say, that 
great love, in a woman, has but one ambition, 
that of making its object happy.”’ 

The minister arose from his chair, inspired 
with courage, to search for the worst. 

‘* Would that be enough for you, my child?’ 
he questioned, laying his hand on her head. 

‘«Tt was enough for her, father.’’ 

‘But, your mother had many trials, that I, 
perhaps, might have spared her.” 

«But, you gave her the greatest blessing of 
all; that of complete love.’ 

** And you would be content, so ?”’ 

‘* Yes, father.”’ 

«« What—with the old father, always?” 

The girl faltered ; a flood of crimson swept her 
face; but she answered, after a moment, with 
prompt decision, 

‘‘ Yes, father; you and I have no need of sepa~ 
ration. We will always live together.” 

Lucy We iN say more, for her heart was 
full; but minister, who had been in no posi- 
tion to see her confusion, turned, quietly, and 
went out of the room, 

Directly, when Lucy began to wonder why he 
had left the table so abruptly, and opened an 
inner room-door, in search of him, it was closed 
again, with reverent stillness; for the minister 
was on his knees, both hands shrouded his face, 
and she knew, by the motion of his shoulders, 

that a passion of tears was shaking him—grate- 
ful tears, it seemed to her; for, with them, came 








“ Ah, indeed !” 
The minister gave a deep sigh, which was one 
of infinite relief. 









low murmurs of thanksgiving, as if some great 
trouble had been swept, from his life. 
[20 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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No. 1. , No, 2. 


No. 1—Is the latest novelty for a short costume. ; a border of plaid or striped goods, is easily put 
The material is bunting, nun’s veiling, or bordered } upon any plain material. The skirt is trimmed 
satine. Our model is of bordered material, but } with four kilt-plaited flounces, quarter of 8 yard 
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deep, put on to overlap each other. The bodice 
jg gathered in front, and has ‘a deep-plaited 
pasque into the waist, finished by a belt of the 
gripe. In front, the bodice opens slightly at 


the throat, and has a .athered collar, and small 
revers of the striped material. The cuffs cor- 
respond. The back is. gathered, and forms a 
Princess tunic, arranged in large pouffs. Eighteen 
yards of singlée-width bordered goods, or nine 
yétds of double-fold material, with six yards of 


stripe or plaid for bordering.‘ The bordered 
goods makes the least expensive dress, and, at 
the samé time, requires less labor in the making. 

No. 2—is & walking costume, of olive-green 
camel’s-hair. Any dark color, seal-brown, navy- 
blue, or dark-plum, would be equally effective, 
made after this modél; “The skirt has a deep- 
kilted flounce, reaching above the knee. The 
tunic is a simple, round overskirt, looped high 
at the sides, and cutin a deep vandyke in front, 
the half-point at the sides,-“.Six rows of narrow, 
black, hereules braid, ornaments the tunic. Our 


illustration shows how the braid is arranged on 
the points in front. The fullness at the back is 


No. 4°” 


disposed of in irregular loopings. | The jacket is 
a long coat, buttoned closely from the throat, the 
entire length. The only trimming isthe braid, 
put on in passementerie’ design, on cach’ side. 
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Rows of braid form the cuffs, and ornament, the 
collar, . Nine yards of double-width goods, and 


two and a-half dozen yards of braid, one and a- 
haif dozen buttons, will. be, required for this 
costume, " > 

No. 8—Is only suitable for a street costume. 
It is made of light ladies’-eloth. 


It also has a 


kilted skirt, the kilting reaching s sie the knee, 
where it is joined to the upper part of the skirt. 
Some have the kilting put on a foundation ; but, 
in a cloth dress, it makes it rather heavy for 


comfort. The polonaise is eut in the Princess } 


shape, simply corded or stitched on the edge. 
On the left side, near the front, it is looped with 
a large cord and tassels. game ornaments 
the opposite side, only it is placed farther back. 
Very little fullness in the back of the polonaise. 
The cape, with capuchin hood, is adjustable, and 
worn at pleasure. It ties in front, with cord and 
tassel. A plaiting, placed under the cut-out points 
of the sleeve proper, forms the cuffs. Nine yards 
of cloth will be required. light ladies’-cloth, 
this costume is most useful for all seasons. For 

traveling, mountain, and seaside wear, it is almost 
indispensable. 

No. 4—Is a mourning costume, of black cash- 
mere, or Henrietta-cloth. - Exactly, in front, on 
the skirt, the deep flounce is laid in a treble box- 
plait, the plaits lying flat, like the back, which is 





seen In the engraving. The sides are plain. The 
front drapery is arranged in. deep folds, turning 


‘upwards, placed across the skirt, scarf-fashion, 


The back is in large pouffs,..The long jacket is 
tight-fitting, the back four hollow plaits. The 
edge of jacket, and-edge of over-drapery, jg 
finished with a, piping of crape or corded silk, 
Turn-over collar; iid pockets to correspond, 
A plain, round L is made With this costume, 
to be worn inthe, andyunder the jacket, 
for the street. “ten to twelve:yards of cashmere, 
and one yard of wide crape,/or one and a-half of 
silk, for trimming, will be required. 

No. 5—Is the front and sida view of » Mother 
Hubbard breakfast ‘sacque. .It is made of soft 
cashmere; any pretty color. The back is half- 
fitting, and the front is gathered at the throat; 
and, also, the sleeves, as seé€n in illustration. 
Loops, of narrow, satin ribbon,.are the only trim- 
ming required. Some of these Mother Hubbard 


ssacques and wrappers, are gathered both back 
‘and front. 


This, though, is the latest model. 


No, 6—Is_an out-door costume, for a girl of 
four years. . The material is dark-blue cloth, 
flannel, or cashmere. ‘The blouse-frock fastens 
at the side, with pearl buttons, and terminates 
with a box-plaiting, which forms the skirt. The 
belt should be of leather, and of the natural 
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No.7. | 


kather color. The cape is of the same material 
as the costume, simply stitched upon the edge, 





and tied with a bow of.ribbon, same color as the 
belt. Buttons,to match. This model is also 
suitable for, white piqué. 

No. 7-—Is.an ulsterette, for a girl of six to ten 
years, made of gray or brown mixed cloth. _ It is 


double-breasted, and has adjustable cape and 
hood. The hood is lined with satin to correspond, 
or cardinal red... Heavy cord-end tassels confine 
the ulster at the waist. The cord is doubled, and 


No. 10. 


passed under loops, at the waist, to keep it in 
place. 

No. 8—Is a stylish overcoat, for a boy of six 
years. It is of gray tweed, double-breasted, and 
with triple collars, all bound with braid. Cuffs, 
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pocket-flaps, and edge of overcoat, also bound 
with braid. Large bone ‘or wood buttons. 

No. 9—Is a girl’s paletot, of water-proof tweed. 
The frock should be of the same material: ~The 
garment is double-breasted; and fastens with 
horn buttons. The collar may be of plush or 
velvet, according to the material used. 

No. 10—Is a new pinafore, for a girl of two 
to four years. It may be made of gray linen, or 
white nainsoék. The bodice is cut square, and 
trimmed down thefront with buttona, and narrow 
bands of dotted blué-pereale stitched on. A 
broad band of the same is arranged around the 
waist, and tied at the back. Narrow frill of 
lace, or a Hamburg edge, finishes the pinafore at 
the neck and armholes. 
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4 designed to order. 
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PUNBRIDGE DESIGN. 


- PANE WEAVER, 





. This can be worked in beads and wool, on can- 
vas, for a cushion ; or will form a pretty tidy for 
a chair-bock, if netted in square netting. If 
worked “in beads, on canvas, the whitest part of 
the design should be in chalk-beads, and the next 
shade in ‘crystal beads, and ‘the dark ‘sides in 




















gray wool-or silk. oom the lightest side in 
thick darning, the n ade in “ linen-stitch,’ 
that is, darning ¥ with two or four threads in each 
square, then crossing them, in the same manner. 
The darkest side left undarned. This design can 
be used for a variety of parposes. 





POLONAISE PATTERN: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


‘ 


BY EMILY HH.’ MAY. 


We give here ‘att-illusfration; showing thé back § a very stylish and beautiful affair indeed. Folded 
snl front of a polonaise, the newest one out, and {in with the number; we give. a SuPpPLemEnt, 


/ 
} . \ 


N 


containing the various pieces, full size, of which § of the pieces somewhat crowds the SupPLEMEnr, 
this polonaise is made. As the great,length of} we give, on the next, page, diminutive patterns 
‘one'of the parts: compels us to turn them over. of four of the pieces, to help understand it. 

stone end, and as, in addition to this, the.mumber; The pattern, on the ARSE Sop of 








232 CROSS-STITCH DESIGN. 





five pieces. No. I. Haay or Front. Here } a very important consideration. We predict that 
notice that the darts are marked for the bust, and this will be the most popular costume this fal], 
one under the arm: No, Ik. Har or Back anp 
Swe-Back combined. Observe, that both back 
and front, the patterns turm over at the dotted 
line, giving the length of the skirt of the polon- 
aise. No. III, Is roe, UpPam AND LOWER PARTS OF 
THE Sieeve. No. IV. Haas oy THE SMALL TURN- 
over Cottar. No. V. Hatr or tue Curr. 

A deep sailor collar, a Seen in the engraving 
above, is sometimes worn with this polonaise; 
but it is not necessary to give a pattern for it: 
the collar can be worn, or omitted, at pleasure. 

The letters show how the pieces are to be put 
together. The front of the polonaise is left open 
at the sides, ard is crossed below the knee with 
a knot of surah silk. It ig buttoned from the 
neck to the knot of silk, with small buttons. The 
back seam is sewed as far as the notch below the 
waist ; then the left side of the skirt is taken up, 
and arranged in the large loop at the back, while 
the right side is plaited, and looped to fall in a 
point, as seen im the illustration. 

Our model is made of porcelain-blue cashmere, 
over a plaid surah silk skirt, of\ mixed colors. 
The skirt has a kilt-plaited flounce, extending 
above the knee. The collar, cuffs, and knot on 
the front of the skirt, are all of the plaid silk. 

We give the back and front view, in order to 
show how the drapery of the polonaise is arranged, 


























CROSS-STITCH DESIGN FOR ROSEBUDS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This rosebud design is suitable for working on ; Good for'a baby’s carriage-blanket ; or it would 
Java canvas, in silk'or wool. The dark shade is} make a lovely tidy, or a border for a scarf, table- 
done in green, the lighter one in red or pink. } cover, toilet mate, etc. 








TRIMMING FOR SKIRT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is for trimming a silk or cashmere skirt, 
four rows of gathering on the under side, form- 


ing pouffs, with the lower edge left for the ruffle, 
at the bottom of the skirt. 





BORDER FOR CURTAINS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give a new and 
particularly chaste design for a border for a cur- 
tain. The foundation of this border, may be 
either cloth, satin, or plush. . The design is 
formed with applications of cretonne, of satin- 
stitch embroidery and braid. The cretonne 
appliqués represent rosébuds and pansies, with 
their leaves and buds, and their edges worked 





over with silks to match.’ The branches, stems, 
and veinings may be painted. The soutache or 
braid should be of the same color; but a darker 
shade, than the groundwork. There are, it will 
be seen, two ovals, each of # different pattern ; 
these are to be repeated, however, indefinitely. 
The braiding pattern between the ovals is also, 
of course, to be repeated. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 





DESIGN IN OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB,. 


This désign is useful for embroidering flouns 
for skirts, ends of cravats, edges of muslin fichw, 
etc. It is all done im-outline-stitch, and the edg 
buttonholed.. For a baby’s blanket or skin, 
work in silk.--For a little blanket, it might 
done in crewels; pink for the rosebud, green fy 
the leaves, and. the wheat ears in pale stray. 
color, 








This design will be useful for a variety, of other one cntout; and on the black squares, the 
purposes, as well as the.collar and cuffs, Pongee { design is filled-in with lace work, and on the 
and linen dresses, for children and ladies, are now } solid squares, the eyelets are cut out, and worked 
embroidered in this style of work. The squares } in over-stitch. The work should be done over 
are an 24). in buttonhole-stitch, then every ’ oil-cloth, cr paper, to keep it perfectly even. 








EMBROIDERY FOR SOFA OR GARDEN-SEAT. 


BY MBS, JANE WEAVER, 


TIES f 


This design of .cornflowers and wheat ears; in crewels, theit natural” colors.’ Make the 
oks well: worked on crash, or mummy-cloth, of } fringe by ravelling out the cloth, and tying it as 
s yellowish or drab tint. The flowers are worked } seen. 





DESIGN FOR BRAIDING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is ‘a simple pattern for braiding in silk, } House, & ete. In fact it may be used for almost 
cotton, or worsted braid, for children’s dresses, { any purpose that taste may suggest. 





NAME FOR MARKING, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Wuart Is Tavs Cutrure?—There is a good deal of non- 
sense afloat as to what is true “culture.” Ladies who have 
got together a few bits of china, and young gentlemen who 
have picked up a smattering about art, frequently put on 
airs, assume to look down on the rest of the world, and talk 
very big about “culture.” 

All this is excessively foolish. A knowledge of mere 
bric-a-brac is very far from being “culture.” Proficiency 
in one accomplishment is equally removed from it. Real 
culture, means cultivated affections and manners, as well as 
intellectual or artistic acquirements, A man may be as 
learned as Dr. Samuel Johnson, yet be, as he was, a boor in 
deportment. A woman may have spent a fortune in old 
china, yet possese neither grace, nor amiability, nor good- 
ness of heart. All the Worth dresses in the world, all the 
upholstery that Cottier can furnish, all the pictures and 
bric-a-brac that Avery can sell you, will not give you real 
“culture,” unless you have, not only taste, but reading; 
and not only reading, but knowledge; and not only knowl- 
edge, but courteous manners; and, behifid the manners, a 
kindly heart. Any “culture,” short of this, is a sham. 

True “culture,” therefore, is really many-sidedness. At 
present, what is called “culture,” is nearly always the re- 
verse. One set of people raves about “old blue” and Ja- 
panese porcelain. Another is all for mediseval embroidery. 
A third glories in Chippendale chairs, and what it calls, 
rather vaguely, “Queen Anne.” They are all narrow: none 
have true culture. Now, apart from the limited nature of 
this “cnlture,” we see other cing | to regret. Thirty years 
ago, ladies, who aspired to refi ded themselves 
with books. They did not become “blue stockings,” but 
they were thoroughly cultivated in the literary sense, and in 
that direction were absolutely charming. Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Tennyson, were familiar words with them. Was 








sea, Lowestoft, Dresden, or even of porcelain of the Ming ' 


dynasty? 

A fine taste is as often found in rude, selfish, dishonor- 
able, and immoral persons, as in any others. Some of the 
very worst men, indeed, that we have ever known, were 
men who pretended, in this way, to “culture.” But gen- 
uine “culture,” as we have shown, is a very different affair. 
It means cultivation, not only on the esthetic side, but on 


the moral; not only socially, byt intellectually. Ft. means ; 
, of knowledge, } 


ffarti 


cultivation of the , of the 
of literature, and of morals, as well as of the taste. 





Our “ Yorktown CenrenntAL” Prcrunes.—For one dollar 
we will send, post-paid, to any address, a copy of each of 
these first-class historical pictures, yiz.: “ Gran’father Tells 
of Yorktown,” and “ The Surrender of Cornwallis.” Or, we 
will send either for fifty cents. . Every family ought to have 
cne, if not both, of these patriotic oot as No sitting- 
room is complete without them. 


—_ 


Sixete Numsers of this mingazine will be mailed to any 
address, postage free, on the receipt of twenty cents. We 
make this announcement, ir. consequence of the many com- 
plaints we receive, saying that back numbers, and sometimes 
ever current ones, cannot be had of the local agents, The 
fact is, is than the local supply. 

=“ 


Tue Votoartry or “ Jenkrnism.”—The season of the 
has now come round, when what are called “socis 


inism.” In other words, they are filled, day after day, wid 
notices that “the beautiful Miss C.,” or the “ accompli 
Miss D.,” is going to this, or that watering-place, or that 
“ distinguished and wealthy Mr. E.” has just given a din 
party, etc., etc., etc. 

The time was when ladies shrank from such publidi, 
But now, as a leading Western journal says, every youg 
miss, who pretends to fon, must see herself in print, at jet 
once a week. “The worst of it is,” says the journal,“ 
these notices are sent by the young ladies themselves. Now, vat 
is the meaning of this hankering after publicity, 80 appara, 
in our American girls? Have they no modesty? Do they 
not know that, save on very rare occasions, publicity com 
promises a young girl’s character? Do they not know th 
young men whose friendship is worth prizing are repellal 
from associating with a young lady whose name is in every 
one’s mouth? Girls fond of publicity make very bad wive, 
They love display, and that passion following them int 
wedlock, makes them dress up for other people's gratifia 
tion, without regard to the feelings of their husbands or the 
demands of their families.” 

In all this, we heartily concur. The whole practice is dis 
graceful. There is not a word to be said in its defense, It 
is utterly vulgar and unlady-like. 


Our Cotorep Parrern, for this number, is a design fors 
tidy, to be worked on Java canvas. The subject, “Lady 
Washington,” is one particularly appropriate, at this time; 
for everything, relating to the “Father of His Country,” 
acquires new interest, in this Yorktown Centennial year, 





tions, and other public events, to the n&glect of silent iv 
2 fluences, like hers, that were, all the time, quietly at work. 
} D'Israeli said, in his novel of “Endymion,” that woma 
? were one of the most potent influences in history. Nov, 
¢ Lady Washington was of pronounced character, without 
¢ being at all unfeminine; and, during the War of Indepeni- 
; ence, she shared not only her husband’s privations, but bis 
5 anxieties, also. Afterwards, when Washington was Pred 
dent, she set an example, which, socially, was of the greatet 
value. Her cotemporaries wisely judged that she deservel 
{ some special honor for all this; and, hence, called her Lady 
Washington, while refusing any title but that of plain Mn 
to others; nor has any President’s wife since been dignifiei 
by the title of Lady. The American people owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Martha Washington. 


Our Srext Evoravine, this month, “Blind Milton Dic 
tating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” is after a worli- 
famous picture, by the great Hungarian artist, Muncaksy. 
The original is now in the Lennox Library, in the city of 
New York, having been presented to that institution by R 
Lennok Kennedy, Esq., well known as one of the most cuk 
tivated, as well as munificent, patrons of art and letters, that 
we have ever had in America. An iilustrated article, 
Milton and his poetry, which we give, will, we think, 
read with interest, in connection with this engravine 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
pS Te wn PARAL AR AAD ADD DREAD MARS OCCU TNS 
A New Vouume began, with the July number, affording; “Ar He Hear or Ins Oxaas."—Thie Union county (Ohio) 
sp excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially. to those { { Journal says of this magazine: “It most-certainly stands 
who do not want beck. numbers from January. But back ' > at the head of its claus. To our Jady friends, we would say, 
numbers can be supplied, if wished. It is never too late.to get { that if they. wish a magazine of real merit, they must send 
yp clubs, Clubs may begin with either the January, or Suly § for Peterson's.” 
pumber ; but all the members of a club. must begin with | 
the same mumaber, Always say when yourelub isto begin. 
Send for a specimen, and get-upa lub. Our clubs, and the | REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS: 
pramiums, remember, are a8 follows. i, The Emperor. | A Romance.. By George Ebers. From the 
Two. copies for one year for $3.50, or three copiés for $4.50, { German. By Clara Bell. 2vols., Qmo.: New York: W. 8. 
with either our large steel engtaving,. “ Gran’father Tells of } Gousberger—The historical novel is. not as popular, we are 
Yorktown,” for a premium, or our yorceoy silt, quarto, } told, as it was, though it would sather yuanie hmat of vense # 
jilustrated ALBUM. { to tell why. Certainly, a knowledge of histdrical events, 
ag 
2 











Four copies for one tyéar for $6.50, or six copies for nee even if acquired by means ofa romance, is not to be 
ST cectestea Ath, aithenatireoug chin 9 Jespi 
one year, a8 @ premium. ages of making other times. alive again, so vivid as by a 
Five copies for one year for $800, or seven copies for { story. After all that has been  sdid,, by the | Dryasdust 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra eopy for } $ School, the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott have 
and cither the seclengrabing,.or Agwum. For larger ‘ done more to awaken. an interest in the past, than a dozen 
ube, still greater inducements. Freemans, or even Froudes, There is such a thing as sacri- 
Qurterms are so. low, our premiums so valuable, that no é ficing the spirit to the letter, and this, we are sorry to say, is 
cher magazine can compete with them. i just what the ordinary annalist does, These reflections are 
uettite ; suggested by the work before us, which is a romance of the 

’ 

; 

f 





; and there is no way of giving the reali spirit of an 


Mars, Quixrs, Erc., Erc.—Many very pretty affairs second century, and in which we have a graphic picture of 
Ps fern with But little trouble, and small expense, by society and life, under ‘the dominion of the great emperors, 
indies, at leisure hours. Mats, to go underneath pianos, are } when impertal Bome werat she height of her power. Hun- 
among fliem, ‘These, can be made of a strip of coarse } dreds will read a story like this, who would ‘not read Mo- 
acking, bound with red cloth, and a strip of the same down ‘  mmsen, Gibbon, or Merivale: We commend the romance, 
the centre, worked with all colors of worsteds. The design { not only for its merits one tale, but for the very singular 
nay be roughly sketched out, in the middle of the cloth; but { accuracy of és historical descriptions. 
fhe eaves and tendrils of it can be stretched beyond it, over; The Hailes.” By Victor Tissot and Constant Amero. 1 vol., 
thesacking, The cloth binding shonid be ornamented with } 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a 
vorsteds also. These mats measure about twelve inches in } Story of a Siberian exile, written with unusual power, and 
width, and forty-eight in leugth; but vary, according to the $ particularly interesting at this time, when Russia occupies 
sie of the piano. For school-rooms, they are very nice, and } 8° much attention, The tale is so realistic, that it has been 
ue very quickly and easily made. Colored drugget, worked 3 Called, and not inaptly, the Russian “Robinson Crusoe.” 
vith a large sunflower, lily; or iris design, is also much used. § It is not, however, a narrative of mere adventure, for a very 
Iretty bedroom quilts and antimacassars may be made of fi charming love-story runs through it. Nor is it, though full 
sternate strips of flowered chintz, and coarse furniture lace, $ of action, a mere sensational story. In every respect, indeed, 
both of which wash perfectly, The lace and chintz strips } 13 it is one of the best novels of the year. The authors are 
thoald be the same width, We hayveseen window-blinds made ; tW° Well known Parisian writers, workipg in combination, 

in the same way, lined with pink or blue, according to the } 48 is now becoming 80 common. 

furniture of the room; also, some composed of squares of Kate Comerford; or, Sketches of Garrison Life. By Teresa 
lice, and the Japanese picture squares, which have lately i 4 A, Thornet, 1 vol:, 12mo. , Philadelphia: .J. B. Lippincott & 
been 60 fashionable for anti: These blinds were | Co.—A very spirited book; rather a collection of sketches, 
g 





intended for a staircase-window, to be hung right across, however, than.a “regulation” novel. But, op that very ac- 
count, perhaps, it is.fresher and more readable, We are 
first taken to the Rio Grande, and there given a glimpse of 
became they are unworthy, but because we have, already, martial life im tents: while ali through there is more or less 
more than we can publish. We make this statement, in ; Sofa love-stary.; enough, at least, to flavor the dish. The 
order that persond; Whe favor tis With manuscripts, yet never { writer is, evidently, a woman of wide and thoroughly bal- 
hear from them, may know that it isnot for want df merit, | anced culture, as well as one familiar with garrison life, in 
lut want of room, that their stories are consigned to the ; all ite pixapen, im, Amenion, of east. 

waste-basket. And this reminds us, to repeat again, what we ,  S«bine’s Falsehood. By Madame la Princesse'0. Cantacuzine- 
have g0 often said, that contributors must keep. copies of { 4llicri. Trunslated’ by Mary Neal Sherwood. 1 vol., 12mo, 
their articles, as we do not undertake to return them. } Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—It would be suffi- 
cient to say, of this new novel, that it first appeared in the 
pages of the Revue des deux Mondes, We may adi that 
Ir Is Nor Too Earty to begin to canvass, among friends | “Sabine’s Falsehood” is a love-story, and that the'point of 
and‘neighbors, for a clab, or clubs, for “Peterson,” for 1882, ‘ the tale turns on. sister’s noble self-sacrifice. There are, so to 
If one magazine is taken in a family, “ Peterson” should be ; SPeak, two heroines: Sabine, the type of the perfect woman; 
that one; if more than one is taken, “Peterson” should be { 2nd Flora, one of the most bewitching creatures ever # 
the first; for no other contains so much, and of so high a } : delineated in fiction. Of course, also, there are two heroes. 
tone, for so little money. It is, emphatically, the magazine , The book is a capital one for summer reading. 

for the million. An Ocean Free Lance. By W. Clark Russell. 1 vol., 4to. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of oe of the 
best sea-stories ‘ever written. Indeed, in reading the novels 
of this author, “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” “The Wreck Of The 


— 


Very Many ArticiEs are declined, for this magazine, not 





“Nor Excetep 1x THE Woxip.”—The Darlington (8. C.) 
Southerner says of this magazine: “It cannot be excelled 
on this continent. Indeed, we doulst if it can be excelled in } Grosvenor,” etc., etc., we recall the days of “Tom Cringle’s 
the world.” It adds: “ Peterson’s is, unquestionably, the } log” It isa pity, however, that the book is not reprinted 


most attractive of all the ladies’ magazines.” in a better and more lastin le. 
Vou, LXXX.—16. sits: 


; 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Waat Tue Press Says.—There is no magazine published, 
which, of its kind, is so universally ‘praised, by the news- 
papers, as this one. Hundreds of complimentary notices are 
now before us. The Danville (Ill.) Commercial says: “the 
engravings and fashion-plates far excel those of others; 
while every page sparkles with the chvicest reading matter.” 
Says the Moorestown (Tenn.) Gazette: “everybody ought to 
subscribe for it.” Says the Rockland (Ill.) Union: “the steel 
engraving is worth ten times the number.” Says the 
Randolph (Mass.) Register: ““ Peterson improves every year: 
the fashion-plates and patterns cannot: be beaten.” The 
Seliville (Ark.) Watchman says: “ the most brilliant writers 
contribute to its columns.” Says the Frankford (Pa.) 
Gazette: “it is indispensable.” The Prescott (Ark.) Gazette 
says: “it is the ladies’ favorite." We have not room, 
however, for one in a hundred of these notices. 


Horsrorp’s Actp Puospuarte, for Dyspepsia, Mental Ex- 
haustion, etc. I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in a 
number of cases, in which it is recommended, with good 
effect. J. I. Rooker, M, D. Noblesville, Ind, 


Peart’s Waite Giycerixe penetrates the skin, and re- 
moves all faults of the complexion. Try Pearl’s White 
Glycerine Soap. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium anywhere in the 
United States, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
(Mepican Botany—Or tue GARDEN, Freip anp Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No, IX.—Cuestnut Tres—Covcn-Grass—Cort’s-Foor. 
1. Cuesrxut Trer.—Castanea, a name of a city of Thessaly, 
famed for its chestnuts. The chestnut is embraced in the order 
Cupuliferse, (cup-bearing,) Mastworts, among which we find 
the Quercus, or Oaks; Faqus, Beech; Corylus, Filbert or 
Hazelnut, etc. It is needless to describe the tree botani- 
cally. It is introduced, mainly, to show its relationship to 
other genera or families, and td mention one or two diseases, 
in which it has been found very useful; and, as if is entirely 
harmless, mothers can administer it with freedom, to any 
similar cases coming within their domestic circles. Simple, or 
uncomplicated asthma, has been promptly cured or relieved 
by an infusion of chestnut-tree leaves, taken freely. So, 
also, several cases of “kidney disease,” with tendency to 
dropsy, have found entire relief, from this simple agent. 
The leaves should be gathered in midsummer, and dried in 
the usual manner. : 
Coven-Grass.— Triticum repens, also called Dog-grass, 
Quickens, Quick-grass, etc. A perennial plant, too common 
.in many gardens, pastures, and cultivated grounds; of the 
same order and tribe as wheat, (triticum vulgare). This 
plant, sometimes bluish-glaucous, possesses a root, thick as 
a straw, jointed, white, creeping, and very tenacious of life ; 
culms, about two feet high, smooth; Jeaves, from four to 
twelve inches long; spike, three to five inches in length; 
spikelets, five to seven-flowered. The infusion, or decoction 
of. the root, is agreeable, sweetish, slightly aperient, and 
nutritive. It is used Jargely in the hospitals in Paris; but 
in this country, we use it and esteem it highly, in irritable 





LISSA ROD, 
bladder, and is very safe for mothers to use, as a domestic 
remedy, in urinary troubles, and is-as reliable, Perhaps, as 
any one remedy of its class. It may be taken as above 
} advised, as freely as one: desires. 
$ Cotr’s-Foor—Tussilago Farfara. Der. Tussis, a congh, 

Order, composite. Heads, radiate, many flowered—fiowers 
; of the ray, pistillate, those of the disk, staminate. Leaves, 

radical, large, cordate, angular, bright-green on Upper 
surface, white and downy beneath. These do not appear, 
till after the flowers are in bloom, which show themselves in 
March or April, on scapes about five inches high, with it 
single head of yellow flowers. Found upon banks of streams, 
in the Middle States. 

This plafit must not be confounded with the colt's-foot of 
Darlington—the Asarwm Canadense, or.wild ginger. As hs 
does not mention the Tussilago in his Botany, we mug 
believe that the genuine colt's-foot has not been found in 
Chester county. ‘ 

When the.writer entered the profession, over a third of a 
century ago, and engaged in practice in the country, he 
frequently heard of colt'sfoot, through old nurses ani 
mothers, who esteemed it highly, in colds, coughs, and pul- 
monary affections. 

The roots and leaves are somewhat demulcent, and may 
possess, to that extent, properties similar to elm and flax- 
seed ; but it is very questionable, if equal to the latter, in the 
above complaints. It should ever be borne in mind, that 
many minor affections naturally run & short course, and ter- 
minate in health, or pass away, and whatever agent or medi- 
cine, that was used during the malady, gets the credit of 
remediable powers, when, frequently, it has no curative 
value whatever. Thus, many simple remedies, herbs and 
plants, have been introduced, and foisted upon the credulity 
of the public, that possess no intrinsic power for good. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4apr-Everyt! relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsneurap, Mass. All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Prrerson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@a 


No. 121.—Draconat. 

Across —1. Anancient king. 2. Part of a boat. 3. Species. 
4. To drive back. 5. A ware-room. 

Diagonally, (from right to left)—1. A letter. 2. A nick- 
name. 3. Afragment. 4. On. 5. Ate. 6. A pipe. 7. To 
drink. 8. A preposition. . 9. A letter. 

New Orleans, La, Desmoro. 

No. 122.—NumericaL Enioma. 

The whole of 7 letters is a wall at the edge of a quay. 

The 1, 2, 3 is a small species of fish. 

The 2, 3, 4 is a Southern constellation. 

_ The 3, 4, 5 is to seize and hurry off. 

The 4, 5, 6 is a quadrumanous mammal. 

The 5, 6, 7 is a lamb brought up by hand. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers To Pugzzies In THE Avcust NUMBER. 


No. 118, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.-—~THE BED CHAMBER. 
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No. 119. * ¢ galt, put on the cover closely,,and draw it to the side of the 
Fly. (FLY) fire, and let it boil slowly for one hour. Add.a little boiling 
water to it... Wash and pare two, dozen of potatoes, put them 
T- in the stewpan amongst the, mutton, and let them boil till 
No. 120. quite soft. Stir the potatoes with the mutton, till it becomes 
Cant; canter, smooth, and then dish it hot. 
Colt; colter, 
Show ; shower. . ae 
ato pice ao Canary Pudding.—Ingredients: ‘The weight of three eggs 
x in sugar and butter, the weight of two eggs in flour, the rind 
of a small lemon, three eggs. Mode of preparation: Melt 
the butter to a liquid state, but do not allow it to oil, stir to 
this the sugar and finely-minced lemon-peel; then very 
cat gradually dredge in the flour, stirring the mixture well all 
0 U R NE Ww Cc 0 0 K B 00 K z the time ; then add the eggs, well beaten; mix well, until all 
ka Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by @ ¢ the ingredients are thoroughly blended; pit into a well- 
practical housekeeper. paren buttered basin or mould; boil for two hours, and serve with 
, ¢ wine sauce. 
. ¢ 
> Remove Tea Staina—Mix, thoronghly soft. soap.end : Lemon Pudding, Baked,—Stir, over a slow fire, wntil they 
it-say a tablespoonful of salt, to a teacupful of soap; rub boil, four and a-half ounces of butter, with seyen ounces of 
oa the spote, and spread the cloth on the grass, where the sun pounded sugar; then pour them into a dish, and let them 
villshine on it. Let it lie two,or three days, then wash. ? iain until cold, or nearly so, Mix, yery smoothly, a large 
Ifthe stains are not all out, they will appear in the neonng dessertspoonful of flour with six eggs, that. have been 
wuhing. If the spots be wetted occasionally, while lying whisked and strained. Add these gradually te the sugar and 
on the grass, it will hastea the bleaching. butter, with the grated rinds and the juice of two moderate- 
To Remove Stains From Silks--Stains produced by vinegar, ¢ sized lemons. Put a lining of puff-paste to the pudding, and 
Jenon-juice, or other ie rere en be a bake it for an hour, in a gentle oven. 
from silks, by mixing a little pearlash with soap-lather, aasiaie 
eR uineeoin em # a Breakfast Caké.—Take two pounds of flour, quarter-pound 
Th Make the Complexion White and Sofi—Use tepid water, = os butter, pounded sugar, and mm @ pinch of on 
containing’ a little powdered borax, for bathing the face and oe cairecgeateontionend anne SaaS © ree oe 
iit dha venta into a basin, with three tablespoonfuls of brewer's or patent 
hands) every morning ~ yeast, previously mixed with a quarter of a pint of warm milk 
Cold Starch.—A splendid thing to give gloss, and prevent ; o; water. Mix into ‘a light dough, taking care to usethe hand 
the iron from sticking. Make a suds of white Castile soap, § 9. jightly as possible. When this is done, put the dough in 
mid add to your raw starch, $ a warm ‘place, to prove, for half-an-hour ; then-mould it into 
MEATS, ¢ what shape-you 'please—such as small buns, etc. ; or, if made 
Boil a Ham.—Take a ham, weighing about eight or ten ; the size of a small tea-plate, it may be cut and buttered the 
pounds, soak it, from twelve to twenty-four hours, in cold $ same.as muffins; or, baked in a mould, it can be served at 
vater, then cover it with boiling water; add one pint of ; breakfast or at luncheon. When cold, in all cases it must be 
vinegar, two or three bay-leaves, a little bunch of thyme and $ put back into a warm place, for ten minutes after being 
yanloy—the dried and sifted will .do,or even the seeds of ; made up or moulded, then baked in a moderate oven. If 
parley may be used, ifthe fresh eannot be procured. . Boil ; yeast is = ee ene Pet) ne oo 
very slowly two hours and a-half ; take it. out, skin it, remove { teaspoonfu nate can hese Ww 
athe fat except a layer about half-an-inch thick; cut off, { take much less time than yeast, as they must be mixed, and 
with a sharp knife, all the black-looking outside ;- put the ; the cake put to bake at once; they will also make the cakes 
ham into your dripping-pan, fat side uppermost ; grate bread- { more crisp than yeast. 
crust over it, and sprinkle a teaspoonful of powdered sugar 3 Bavarian ‘Rusks.—Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
over it; put it in the oven for half-an-hour, until it is ¢ ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, or two 
a beautiful brown. Eat, cold. Cut the nicest portion in ‘ teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and two pounds of flour. If 
ilices; the ragged and, little odds and ends can be chopped { yeast is used, it must’ be mixed with the sugar, and a little 
fine,and used for sandwiches; or by adding three eggs to ; warm milk’ poured into the’ centre of the flour, in a deep 
oue pint of the chopped ham, and frying. brown, you have a { pudding-basin, and left to rise for about an hour, when the 
delicious omelette for breakfast. or lunch. The bone should $ sponge is sufficiently light. Mix with it and the rest of the 
be put into the soup-kettle, The fat should be clarified and } flour the remaining milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating 
strained, for frying potatoes. the whole well with « wooden spoon: then put into a 
t 








To Prepare Hung Beef—This is preserved by salting and { buttered tin, set it to rise for another hour, then bake in a 
drying, either with or ‘without smoke, Huang up thé beef ; moderate oven, and when cold, cut the cake into thin slices, 
three or four days, till it: becomes tender, but take care it ¢ and dry them ‘in ‘a quick oven, having previously thickly 
does not begin to spdil; then salt it inthe usual way, either { sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 
by dry-salting or by brine, with bay-sdlt, brown ‘sugar, salt- 
petre, and a little pepper and allspice; afterwards, roll it 
tight in a cloth, and hang it up in a warm, but not a hot, 
Place, for a fortnight or more, till it is sufficiently hard. If 
required to have a little of the smoky flavor, it may be THE BED CHAMBER. 
hung for some time in a chimney-corner, or smoked in any ; Nothing so marks the distinction, between a woman of 
other way; it will keep a Jong time. ‘ refined. taste and habits, and. one of 9 coarser fibre and more 

Trish Stew.—Take any thin pieces of mutton that have been slovenly nature, as the appearance of their bedrooms. The 





cut. off the loin or breast, and cut, them into pieces four } room of a woman of innate refinement, is pervaded by a sub- 


inches square, Put them in a.stewpan, and cover.them with ; tle charm, due to that vague suggestion of feminine grace 
water, _ Add two dozen whole onions, pepper and § and delicacy, which hangs over all the details of her toilette, 
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ART+NEEDLEWORK..LFASHIONS ¥OR SEPTEMBER. 





It is quite a mistake, to imagine that this elegance is in+ 
separable from wealth, and that the splendid bedroom acces- 
sories of the millionaire, alone, are able to insure it. For 
iastance, a woman of the kind we havein view, would soften 
the ugliness of her plain, wooden brashes, by the neat cases 
she would make for them. At night, when she undressed, 
she would conceal the plainness of her removed garments, 
by the square of white muslin, edged,with lace, she woyld 
throw over the chair, on which they lay. The elegance of 
her combing-jackets and dressing-gowns, would atone for the 
inexpensiveness of the materials ; and the lack of ornaments, 
on her toilette table, would be remedied by the delightful 
freshness of the muslin, with which she made up her pin- 
cushion. 

But though: such @ Woman would resort to all these deyices, 
she might, at first, be hampered by ignorance of ways and 
means, and so might find no little difficulty, in embodying 
her ideas, in the exact form she wanted. To render her task 
easier, we purpose giving a few practical hints, as to the fab- 
rication’ of all those things, Which are included under the 
title of Bedroom refinements: We will begin with the 
brush-case. This-is made out of a piece of mauve satin, or 
glaze, twenty-one inches long, and twenty-two broad, covered 
on oneside with spotted muslin. This is then doubled in half, 
and thie two sides are stitched up. The case, itself, lying now 
finished before you, you proceed to trim the uppermost side 
or cover. A piece of ‘narrow insertion must be placed all 
round, close to the edge; and on to both sides of the insertior, 
some narrow, white lace must be sewn. The lace, om the 
outer side, should project a-quarter of an inch beyond the 
sidés of the case. The two and a-half yards of pale, manve 
ribbon, should be made up into six small bows, one of these 
bows being placed at each corner, and two (in the centre, 
The centre two must be sewn on to the corner of the case, at 
a distance, respectively, of about three inches from the top 
and bottom, and the stitches fastening them down, must be 
taken right through, to the under side of the case. By 
taking these stitches right through, a couple of divisions are 
made, inte which to slip the brushes. A brush-case of this 
kind, can, of course, be made up in all colors, to suit carpets 
and wall-papers. 

The toilet-tidy, which generally hangs on the right hand 
of the dressing-table, should match the brush-case. A piece 
of very stiff paper, eight inches long, and six and a-half 
inches wide, should be covered with the mauve glaze, and 
spotted muslin. Then itshould be rolled ap intoan ordinary 
sugar-loaf bag, and made to retain its shape, by a couple or 
so of stitches, From the conical point at the bettom, two or 
three short ends of narrow ribbon should hang, while the 
mouth of the bag, and the projecting point at the top, should 
be bound round with ribbon, and finished off with, a. small 
bow. A second bag, made of note or newspaper, should be 

, Placed inside, to receive the hair, and should be renewed 
every fortnight, The nightgown-case is a very simple 
affair. Remembering to have it accord with the rest of your 
toilet appurtenances, you make this also of mauve glaze and 
muslin. You require.a, piece of glaze, thirty-two inches 
long, and eighteen inches wide. When you have covered 
your glaze with muslin, you. turn over a length of twelve 
inches, and stitch up the sides. You border these with lace 
and insertion, in the same way as you have trimmed the 
brush-case ; but the projecting flap you cut into a point, and 
merely bind round with ribbon. The square of muslin, to 
throw over your clothes at night, is less often seen, than the 
other things we have been describing, Yet nothing is more 
desirable, in a bedroom, than this. It consists of three yards 
of the muslin, of which servants’ aprons are niade, trimmed 
round with torchon lace. When you are traveling, it 
comes In nicely as a Wrapper, to put over the tray of your 
box. 

Now we come to combing-jackets. Under this term, peo- 
ple often include, not only the loose garment, which one ° 





i, 
throws over one’s shoulders, while one is doing one’s hair; 
but the warm, b i aired by an invalid gj 
up in bed. It is best to distinguish between the two, and t 
call the latter a camisole. The combing-jacket shou 
always be of some wasliing material. A three-quarters. 
length loose-fitting jackét; with Iong, open sleeves, is the 
best kind to have. White niuslins and percales in summer, 
and white flannels ad serges in winter, are the most suit. 
able materials ; but'ordinary prints, if the pattern be pretty, 
will answer every purpose of home wear. If meant for 





invalid wear, they should be made as coquettishly as posi. 
ble—of pale-blue cashmere, with jabots of cream-colori 
lace falling down the front, 





ART-NEEDLVEWORK. 

TRACING AND ‘TRANSPEERING.—A correspondent asks hoy 
tracing and transferring patterns is done. We answer that 
the design may be traced on cartridge or drawing-paper, 
either by placing it against thé glass of a window, with the 
cartridge above it, and traciag it with a pen or pencil, or else 
by ‘first tracing it on tissue or tracing-paper, and then trans. 
ferring it by placing it on the cartridge, with a piece of 
transfer-paper between the two, and going carefully ove: 
the design with an ivory style. The design traced on the 
cartridge must now be pricked carefully and evenly with a 
pin or steel point. It is then to be laid on the material and 
pounced—that is to say, pounce or powder is to be rubbed 
through the pinholes. When this has been done, the paper is 
to be removed, and the design will be found to be marked out 
on the material in little dots. . When the. halves or four 
quarters of a design correspond, time. may be saved, and 
greater accuracy obtained, if, instead of drawing each portion 
of the design, the paper be folded in two or four divisions, 
and the patterns drawn on the upper side only. The holes 
can then be pierced througli the several divisions at the 
same time. In this way, a more correct pattern will be pro- 
duced, ‘than if every part had been pricked and pounced 
separately.’ As cartridge-paper is too thick for folding in 
this manner, folio v riting-paper may be used. 

Powder-blue; or pulverized pipe-ciay, makes a good pounce. 
For a dark outline, the pipe-clay should be mixed with 
finely-powdered charcoal.’ Some persone rub in the powder 
with a stiff, hard brush, with all the bristles of equal length; 
but @ better tool, for this purpose, is made of list rolled tp 
very tightly. Care should be taken to place the design on 
the material, in the exact place it is to ocoupy; it should be 
fixed in its place with weights, and the rubbing should be s0 
Mmatiaged, that neither the paper ror the meterial shall be 
disturbed ; otherwise, the dotted impression will be blurred 
and indistinet. , 

When the pricked outline has been removed, the design 
must be gone over with paint. Use cobalt, if the pouncing 
has been done with blue; and! Chinese white, if with pipe- 
clay; or sepia, if with gray. Indian ink makes a good 
outline on white linen, and may be used with a pen. For 
painting the outline, a short, stiff, red sable is the best kind 
of brush, Go over the outline with few and free touches; 
do not be. always. lifting the brush, but make bold and 
sweeping strokes, or the, outline will be stiff and feeble, and 
your embroidery, consequently, an inferior performance. 


‘ 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Visrrinc-Dress or Deep HetroTrrope-CoLoreD Six. 
The left’ side of the dress ts made of three deep plaited 
flounces ; over these, on the right side, falls three shawl-like 
{ Pieces, which ate triited ‘with fringe, and long loops of 

ribboh, and confined to the skirt at the back with a wide bow 
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Pee ae See ew eal 
ends, made of the sillk, The bodice is long and tight { 
ting, with collar and trimming of the silk, extending from 
ye collar to form @ point atthe waist in front. Black chip 
trimmed witha yellow bird, and biack ribbon edged 
yellow. 

Fis: no Waraine- Duss or Grat-Green Caner’s-Ham. } 
ho front is laid-in large, scant, upright folds, and the back } 
ery simply draped; around thé bottom is a knife-plaited 
mille beaded by & bias band of brocaded ‘sik, the ground 
of which matches the skirt in color. ' Embrofdery could be 
mistituted for the brocade, if desired. Gtay cloth ‘jacket, 
rith large, pointed pocket-fleps, and pointed capuchin hood, 
jood with poppy-colored: satin. Gray hat, with brown 
feathers. , . 

Fis, tit—Hovst-Dress oF Brown Satix pz Lyons. The 
font ia trimmed with many narrow ruffles, put on in groups 
of three, separated by bands ‘of gay plaid satin; the back is 
nged, and there ate revers down the sides of the plaid 
atin, The deep basque is cut square at the throat, and is 
trimmed with the satin, which also forms a vest. 

Fig. 1v.—CaARRiaGe-Daess oF Biack Suna SILK. . Trim- 
nei with alternate plaitings of the silk and black lace; the 
bodice is long, and ends in a tunic of the black surah, which 
comes to the top knife-plaiting; the front of the bodice has 
several rows of gauging. Black net bonnet, trimmed with 
white lace, which is partially concealed by falling jet. Fawn: 
colored kid gloves. 

Tis. ¥.—W ankine-Dress or Fawn-CoLonep PonceEr. 
skirt has three deep-plaited ruffles in front, the lower one of 
which only extends around the back; on each ruffle is a 
bend of brown silk; the tunic reaches to the top ruffle, and 





Fro. xvi-+Biack Straw Hat, trimmed with gray gauze 
and large clusters of cherries. 

Fie: xvi1.—Front of casaquin. Figure xrv. 

Fig. xvirt.—Square Cottarette. The square foundation 
of pale silk or satin, is finished off with a small coller, 
border and jabot of cream-colored lace, A rose with leaves 
nestles among the flutings of the jabot, 

Fig, x1x.— Doman Visrre, made of a striped Indian 
shawl, The border and pointed collar are of brown velvet 
or plush. 

Fie, xx.—Movurnine Costume, of Henrietta-cloth. The 
skirt of the dress has a deep plaited ruffle; the long visite is 
of Henrietta-cloth, trimmed with a broad band of English 
erdpe; the visite is dolman shape at the back; and the square 
yoke, the border of. the wide sleeves, are'a.30 trimmed with 
crépe; the small muff is also covered with crdpe. 

GeneraL Remarks.—It is most difficult to chronicle any- 
thing new, while all styles are worn, and anything is fash- 
ionable that is becoming. A few decided facts are patent, 
however, to the most careless observer :: Things must match, 
or, at least, harmonize well. A black dress can be wor 
with almost any color; yet, even if the bonnet should be 
black, pink flowers or feathers should not be worn in it, 
with blue neck-tie or ribbons. A variety of colors must not 
be worn in the accessories of the toilette. Fan, parasol, 
handkerchief, stockings, flowers, bonnet, or ribbons, should, 
in some. way, correspond, either entirely, or with sufficient 
of the predominant color te make a pleasing whole. 

Wareren S1ixs are again in favor, not however, as con- 
stituting the whole dress; but as parts of the dress, or 
trimming. They are used, sometimes, for skirts, sometimes 


i draped in pulls af the back ; the basque-waist is trimmed ; for podices and basques, sometimes. only for bands and 
vith folds of the pongee, laid on shawl-wise, and fastens on { pancls, Watered silk makes a very tich trimming, and, 
the left side, with brown, xibbon-bows; brown. belt, and: though not really:prettier foashalones will be used as 
puited ruffles at the hand. . Brown straw bonnet, edged with } newer. 
oe trimmed with brown silk, and 9. wreath of small, $ Hastt-Crorn, of very bright quality, wm de mmch worn 
poppres. ; in fall and winter for wulking-dressés: “These ‘costunics 
Figs, vi. AND vu—FRoxt AND Back oF VisitiNne-DRESS OF: should be niado very simply, with ofily a plain‘ underskirt, 
Dag Buvg SELK, STRIPED WITH OxD-GoLD,, At the bottom } } (no plaitings, on account of théowelghit,) a scant-draped 
isa very narrow kpife-plaiting of the silk, headed by a row  overdress, and a long, plain basqWe} Mi fihished with three 
d white Breton lag; above this is a deep puffing of the silk, j OF five rowe of machine-stitehing: OPedliree, if the weight 
rewn at top and bottom, end gathered; the tunic is draped ; is not objected to, the plaited bottom of ‘the underskirt is 
high at the left side, , Pointed bodice, with revers, anda} richer, ‘A basque, Hike that of @ riding-habit, is sometimes 
fall gathered piece in front; at the back, the bodice is coat- worn with those cloth costumes, and is very ‘stylish, especially 
shaped, and terminates in two square tails; the tunic is} for young, slim persons, 
pifled at the back. Half-long steeves. Bowneré are of all’ sizes, shapes; and styles, The new 

Figs, YI. AND Ix.—Back AND FRONT OF A STRIPED’ ones ate séen principally at the milliners’, as almost all sen- 
Woours Watxine-Dress. The skirt is kilted to the knee ; g sible people prefer to rée-trim a good straw bonnet, just for 
the tunic i¢ draped High ‘at the back, antl falls in’ pointed | } the change in thé season. Surah silk and satin, are used to 
ends on'the pleited ekirt; in front, the tunic falls in'a point | form soft crowns, for somé of these straw bonnets, and fruits 
on the right side; being bordered with a plain band on the are a good deal employed as trimmings. 

Rai tn ack, aod in front In tong banter, ava ; Mantizs, Visires, Erc,, are in as great a variety as 
Ms wiiobvensted, bonnets; but judging from the early importations, wraps of 
a the dolman shape, as well ag full cloaks, with many 

Tig) x~—-Boxwer or ‘Waitt Straw, faced with- brown’ gaugings, Mother Hubbard sleeves, etc., will be popular, 

pers og ro engi eee. a deans wie es CasHMERES AND CamEL’s-Hatr Goops are in great favor, 
ce SLERVE, le Tow oO 8 
ellie eat aloe alhak We io coe, pe a for walking-dresses, and they come in all the new 

Pie xi. Frome. or PLarp Sink, trimmed with white lace. 

Tig, xty.—Tae Oasaquax Bopice. Can be made either 
of striped or plain satin, and is\an extremely useful article 
of dresa, as it can be worn with amy old skirt, especially 
With a black one, It-is also handsome, made of 8 brocade. OUR PARIS LETTER. 

The basque, and also the neck, are trimmed with jet lace Rue'ves Perirs Ouamrs. 

tad Spanish lace, and. the three-quarter-long sleeves also;  Puris i full of Americans, on their way home, after af 

ce eee: large bow and ends below the waist at} summer abroad, and us every lady will carry back a truuk 
back. ; or two Of new dresses, Worth ahd all the others are as busy 

Tio, xv.—Bopicg or BLack ae ee an pmbroldered as possible. Indeed, if I were to wndertake to describe thé 
velvet fromt. PAWNEA NAD MA new things, I should require almost a volume. Just now, 





* 
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I think the sudden revival of Pekin silks, in silk and satin 
stripes, is the most noticeable innovation. - They are shown 
in either solid colors, or in contrasting ones, and the stripes 
are wider than they used to be heretofore, being inch-wide, 
and not very narrow, as was the case when they were worn 
before. They aré made up in combination with plain satin, 
or surah, or brocade, or the dress is entirely composed of 
the striped silk, which, in the la:ter case, must be in solid 
colors. The fivorite'combfhations are dark-red silk stripes, 
with pale-blue‘ satin ones, dark-blue with pale-yellow, and 
violet with pale-lilac. In this last combination, I have seen 
@ very pretty dress, which has just been made up fora young 
American lady. It is composed of a short, perfectly plain 
skirt, finished with two narrow plaited ruffles. This skirt is 
entirely composed of the Pekin. With it is worn a corsage 
and scarf drapery, in violet surah, the latter concealing the 
juncture of the corsage with the skirt, and having two long, 
wide ends, which are tied behind; falling over the skirt 
nearly to the narrow flounce around the hem, 

Stamped velvet is being much used for dinner-dresses for 
the autumnal season, in combination with satin, and also 
with black lace, which latter elegant trimming is once more 
largely in vogue. A very beautiful dress, which has been 
prepared for transmission to Washington, has a corsage and 
train of black stamped velvet, with a skirt-front of white 
satin, crossed with draperies of black lace, embroidered 
with jet, which draperies are put on transversely, ‘and eover 
the whole skirt-front. Another more gorgeous one, which 
is to go to New York, has the train and‘ corsage in white 
stamped velyet, the train being lined with pale-pink. satin. 
The underskirt is in white satin, the front being 
embroidered, with pearls, ; 

Steel embroideries are in vogue now for almost every- 
thing. The last style is for stockings, in black silk, to be 
embroidered! ‘with stee] beads up the instep. Black satin 
slippers, embroidered with steel, are worn with these stock- 
ings, which are very expensive, costing as much as twelve 
or fifteen dollars'a pair on this side of the Atlantic. Gloves, 
worked with steel, are also occasionally seen, but are not 
worn by the genuinely fashionable set. Black lace mittens, 
worked with jet: beads, onwith steel beads, are brought to 
us from London,,.whepe they are in great favor, and the 
fashion is really a pretty and a picturesque one, when these; 
mitiens are worn, with dresses to match. From Londan, 
also, come the charming and quaint dresses for children, 
the Mother Hubbard caps and Kate Greenaway gowns, that 
make little girls of from two years old to eight, look as 
though they had walked out of some old illustrated, picture- 
book. One of the English fashions, that has crossed the 
Channel, is hardly to be commended. It is that of arraying 
little girls in dresses that barely come below their knees, 
and, in some instances, just reach them, the expanse of leg 
below being clothed in black stockings, no matter what the 
color of the dress may be. The Princess of Wales is both 
practically and theoretically opposed to this fashion, array- 
ing her own young daughters in dresses that reach their 
ankles. 4 


> attenti 


} two, side-breadths being gored, and the back-breadths 
left uncut. The waist is cut low on the shoulders, ang, 
trimmed with bias draperies of the silk. These 

¢erogs in front, their ends being concealed under a wide 
composed of narrow bias satin folds. A wide sash of few 


which is finished around :the hem with fing 

bias folds of the Pekin silk, held down by a single tory 

itching through the,centre. This dress was thoroughly ig 
the style of the Restoration. i 

Cloth dresses will be much jin vogue for fall and winter 
wear. They are very simply made,.as suits the character 
the material, being composed of @ basque corsage, a draped 
} tunic overskirt, finished with three rows of stitching abo 

the hem, and a plaited underskirt, With these suits con 
short, close-fitting paletots, to be worn in cold Weather, 
Another style has a plain underskirt of velvet or of Velveteen, 
ovér which is worn a long close-fitting coat, closed with 
frogs in passementerie up the front. This last style is vey 
pretty, with the skirt in black or dark green velvet, and the 
coat in doe-colored cloth, or with the skirt in dark-brow 
satin, and the coat in pale-brown cloth. 

The néw colors are the Hetmosa, a’ beautiful tint, some 
thing between old-gold yellow tnd pale-brown, being vey 
soft and delicate; ‘also the willow-leaf green, which js 4 
light-yellowish shade of olive; and the Zamora, which is 
dark-red, with metallic reflections, not unlike the Pompeian 
or terra-cotta red, but warmer in tone. 











Luer H. Hoorm, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Boy's Ovencoat ‘or Licut Crorn. The coat is 
double-breasted, fined at the waist with a belt, and 
has two capes, with a small collar.; Large bone buttons are 
used, Trousers of the same cloth as the coat. 
$ Figs, 1. AND 111.—Back AND Front or a Grats Utsree, 
} The back is ctit to fit the figure’td the waist, when the cloth 
} is laid to form plaits, which give fullness to the skirt. Large 
{ bone buttons trim the'coat. "The front ts double-breasted, 
$ and the single, round cape (which tan’be added at pleasure) 
: is fastened together with a fancy chain'briiament. ' The cape 
‘ has a rolling collar; and does not'meet at the top. 

Fie. tv—Boy'’s Szat-Skin Car, trimmed with a brown 
cord and taasel. ; 














OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the sabstantial recogni- 
> tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
2 wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, al the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING wsed in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 





I ai: glad to note that a return to the old, 


ible fash- 3 


is given to every article bought; and the list includes 


fons of former days is looming in the near future, particu- ) 24dies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Ovifite 


larly in the matter of dresses for young girls. I have seen ; 
2 


some charming young American girls arrayed in morning- 
dresses of satin-finished percale, or sateen, the corsages sim- 
Ply buttoned up the back, and made with a round waist, 
finished with a belt and buckle, and also made with per- 
fectly plain skifts; the’ fullness’ Being thrown into the 
gathers at the back. Im ithe adoption of these severe 
ilettes, the young innoyators are largely seconded by no 
Jess an authority than Worth, who is striving hard to intro- 
duce the old, plain style of dress'for young ladies, ‘He has, 
in fact, just finished an evening-dress jn this style, in pin- 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, te. 
The advantages gained by all’ persons sending their orders to 
} our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 
Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 ents, Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing frill particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all dre served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 





striped white Pekin, The skirt is short and full, only: the; 


P, 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VIOLET 
TOILET WATER. 





The tender and delicate odor of freshly 
gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious 
toilet water. The tenacity with which the 
refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to 
the hair and to the skin, is very remarkable. 





ORGANS Frexos. gi2scan CLs Fang 
Daniel . Beatty, Weahingtyn, N. a 


NEW MUSIC. 


a0 Paes Be nee with by ae Weres 
Music for only 21 C 

The seal maar of sheet music is 35 cents oe ead at that 

Price the above 4@ pieces would cost @14,0Q, The high 

cost of music is due'to the few pieces id of each piece, aad 

the large discount made to dealers, In eA introduce our 

new music into e honsehold, we will send 4O pieces 

of our latest and. best Muste. consisting of all the vocal 

Gems trom the Comte Opera sof Olivet‘e, The 

—_—aare = yn ee Taylor, now all ~~ 
Pra DS: Boston 

DS, DUETS, 

+ ete., @te., by the 

a, and nL. ae fur _ 21 

or 7 three-cent_ pos Elegantly 

Seineed, full muste a1 ven. *Batietaction Perineal 

TRACY & CO, 


or money refunded. Address F. A. 
282 Wash Street, Boston, Mass. 
= AND NOT 
WEAR OUT- 


= <r v Peahtts By $0 cts. Circulars 
FREED 8 BIRCH £00. 88 Dey 8tN.Y. 

Kbsolutely Pure. “C= EEATig WHITE cry 

Composed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. * fe injury, eradi- 

Contains i a else. Full weight. Forfeited if not ¢ cates oat oo Sapte, ian ts 
ted. Allother kinds have fillin, Sample and ies ‘pom t tg ier 

ato detect filling; free by mail. In cans exis bby. 
GEO, 0, HANFOID, Byrocoe,X Y. 
4A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any 
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in a world 
ag ceby gnail 6 . 
eerin 
ee yall Dregeiste 


SIMPROVED BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTs. 
beverage,~‘eholesome ad trp and sparklin, 
—wholesome and tem le Bold by 

phia, Pa. f 


RES er yg. tof 25 cts. 
et Street, P. 





Ef ALL Soin, Wt maar pate Motto and Floral Chromo 
50 Cards, in beautiful’ colors, with name, 10c._ Agents 
ple Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 


Motto, Boat, Chromo Horseshoe, Bow, &croll, &c. Cards, 
ember of Viek's Floral Guide, 50 name on,incase.10c.. _ F. W. Austin, Fair. Haven, Ct. 


lanting in the Garden, and $55.66 Aaonte Profit some pone Week. Will 
a a i Sond th bli Nirpery ¢ ¥ t ) Outfit free. 
ase TAMES VIO, Rochester oY wee CO tp Beesley Bt WY. 


—e Gi LLOTT'S 3. Fe men, 
‘PENS ct ~ Sold eee = eS 




















$44 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
‘VEGETABLE COMPOTND. 
~ Positive Cure 
aints and Weaknesses 


fot all thoce 
ae Gane emale population. 
‘a i cane. oe entirely the worst, form of Female Com 





It wil dissolve an.] expel tumors from the uterus in 
an ently stage of development. The tendency to can- 
eeroush ig very speedily by its usa, 
It. removes faintness, atulency, Ne 
for stimulants, and relieves wedkn 
It cures Bloating, Geadaches, lias ‘Prostration, 
Gencral Debility, Sleeplessnees, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. > 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight , 
~~ and backache, ig always permanently cured by its use. 
twill at allt and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with laws that govern the female system, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 











receipt of price, $1 per box for either. 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. ve. | Mentine thts Rigen 


No family should bo withouy LYDIA &. MN HAWS 
constipation, biliousness, 





Gold, 8H Lawl Cards, in > 
50 with esse 0m. EE PARDEE, Fale ¥air Haven, | 
\ Curds, Chromo, Mo Roses, ete. all 
50. ont 10e, n lve, Ag’ ta cumin tn GA. Srring Nori “a, Ot. 
“Fy Lovely, Floral, Panel, Hana, ind, B Boaqute Cuomo 
4° J) with ith name 1c. packs wis Printing goes Oe 


All Gold, Ch & Lithograph Cards, (no 7 alike), 
50 name nea 102. Ontwron Dave, Olincont Craton Gone 














INEY- WORT: 
ae CELEBRATED BEAUTY... 
The. Famous Madame. Ninoy Ninon de TEnclos. 


=KID 





How She Obtained and Preserved the Wonderfal 
Clearness atid Beauty of her Complexion, 
“Uutil the 95th Year of her Life. 


The famous , Ninon de VEnelos, astonished the 
pe by retaining t the wonderful clearness and brilliancy 

it herlife. At the age of 8, 

her mia was pe em andfresh, as that of a girl of 

ueathed her valuable secret to the famous sage, 

i Abbe ¢ 9 + ve im turn, tyrogtnnd oe ee 

physician, more ; ry e@ public, generally, 

may | an nity of the benefits of this 


pow, Doctor | laced the 
formula with The whoare pre- 


i to meet ibodanend-er ous) Beh Wass 
‘-A8 NOW prepared a ‘yell te ce ples a 
OMe > id called Bk 

us Fe! ‘who have rufned ‘both health and complexion, 
‘throngh the use of external feations, as, well qs all jer 


acns who have ions Ret the or body, hye 14, without 
delay, addrens T. Loe Tork. 





i stab Sent by 
Sadly in letter form, 
mail, in er fo! Se 
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THE RUSTIC SEAT. 
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WALKING DRESS, NEW STYLE cL¢ 
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FALL BONNET. STOCKING. 


WALKING DRESS. 
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DETAIL OF TABLE-COVER. 
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‘When the Autumn Leaves are Falling. 


BALLAD. 








As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spting Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 


Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. Music by J. W. CHERRY. 
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: “And the bird. to. hismate. is call - ing, 





The heart that is bow’d by 


ow 





WHEN THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING. 





Pe ~ tempo, 
See SS SSS ES 
4 Now sinks in ja déep-er  “gloom;.,..:.. . For we know that the coming 
2-3 fe Co 


















































slentando. 


know that thecoming mor-row, Must with-ersome lin- gering 


—= Ps colla, voce. 















































2. When the shadows of evening lengthen, 

And we muse o’er each present: grief; 

The hopes that we strive to strengthen, 
We feel, like our joys, are brief: 

And the leaves as they fall around us, 
Remind us how short our span ; 

That the flowers which the Springtime found us, 
But fade like the hopes of man, 

















NEW STYLE AUTUMN HAT. 

















